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A Common Denominator for the 
Study of Languages 


RICHARD R. PLEASANTS 
St. Albans School, Washington, D. C. 


(Author's summary.—A close correlation between language courses from their beginning might 
increase their transfer value to English during the first two years.) 


HE Modern Language Study pointed out that no transfer value to 

English is to be observed during the first two years of foreign language 
study but that beyond the two-year period this transfer value increases 
rapidly. These findings, which were based on accurate observation, are a 
serious challenge to the traditional foreign language program. 

It has always been thought that the principal advantage to be gained 
from foreign language study is that it provides a deeper insight into the 
nature of language, into the values of words and their relationships. It is 
a cultural asset to be able to read, speak and write a foreign language. These 
abilities are cultural tools of use to those whose vocations require them. An 
accurate sense of linguistic values is, on the other hand, of great educational 
value to anyone. But the fact that there is no transfer value to English 
during the first two years of language study is a denial of its educational 
value during that two-year period beyond which the majority of pupils 
do not continue. 

Little has been done to correct this situation. Instead of seeking a means 
whereby a two-year foreign language course would have this transfer value, 
language teachers have resignedly accepted as unalterable the fact that it 
doesn’t. In a number of cases, those exercises which were thought to have 
this linguistic value, namely “themes” and free composition, have been 
supplanted by reading. This step, while it has proven advisable for students 
of inferior linguistic ability, does not in any way alter the stated situation. 

The rapid increase in transfer value during the third and fourth years 
of foreign language study is evidence that it is obtainable. The reasons for 
this increase are easily deduced. It is then that pupils have finished the 
greater part of form learning and are fixing their attention on expression 
in free composition and translation. These exercises necessitate a close 
observation of the meanings of English words and of the force of English 
constructions which cannot fail to be of help in English. Thus, this increase 
In transfer value is a personal matter with the individual, dependent upon 
his or her powers of observation rather than the systematic achievement of 
an objective on the part of the foreign language teacher, and is attributable 
to a natural correlation between the foreign language and English which 
comes into play at this point. 
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If the increase in transfer value is due to a natural increase in correla- 
tion, then its lack in the first two years is undoubtedly due to the lack of 
correlation during this period. In the traditional curriculum, languages are 
presented as separate pursuits, independent of one another. Each has its 
own teacher who follows his own program with little or no regard for what 
the others are doing. Nor do the exercises during this period demand any 
appreciable correlation on the part of the pupils. The inevitable result is 
that these courses maintain their independence in the minds of the pupils. 
For the majority of them, principles which are taught as true for one lan- 
guage, do not apply to the other languages. Some points of correlation have 
been suggested which may be worthwhile, but which, nevertheless, do not 
appreciably alter this situation. 

In order to effect a complete correlation, it would be necessary to find 
a “common denominator” for the study of the languages in the curriculum 
to serve as the point of departure for setting up language courses in close 
parallel with one another. Such a common denominator certainly exists. 
There is a basic fund of grammar rules which is common to all languages. 
The parts of speech and their uses are generally the same. The study of 
phonetics, while differing from one language to another in the sounds given 
to letters, in syllabification and in intonation, is approached in the same 
manner. The abilities of reading and writing are achieved by basically the 
same process in all of the languages concerned. If the language courses of 
the secondary school curriculum were presented with these departments 
as the basis for a complete correlation, a unified language arts program 
would be achieved which might greatly enhance the educational value of 
language study during the normal two-year period. 


















































Foreign Languages in High School 









e F. H. REInscu 
is | University of California at Los Angeles 
. | (Author’s summary.—Present-day popular interest in the immediately useful subjects of 
y iq instruction makes it necessary that foreign language teachers give emphasis to the importance 
s & of languages in the present emergency. The basic practical and potential values of foreign 
Ss. 6 languages have been restated by a noted authority on vocational education, and the contribu- 
™ tion which foreign language teachers may make by collaboration with their colleagues in 
re j other departments has been demonstrated by teachers conducting such projects. This article 

‘ summarizes the address, papers, and discussion at the foreign language meeting during the 
ot San Francisco session of the American Association of School Administrators.) 
d oe G that foreign languages will continue to play a significant 
m role in American education, the joint committee appointed by the 
| ational Federation o odern Language Teachers an e American 
se National Federat f Mod Language Teach d the A 

assical League! conducted a symposium on the topic e Validity o 
Ss, Classical League? ducted a symp the topic “The Validity of 
' oreign Language Instruction in Hi chool” at the annual meeting of the 
S. Foreign Language Instruct High School” at th 1 meeting of th 
of American Association of School Administrators held in San Francisco in 
en February, 1942. The committee planned to approach the topic from two 
ne points of view: first, by presenting a survey of the principal reasons why 
he foreign languages should be studied for their own sake, and second, by a 
of discussion of the contribution which foreign languages can make in collab- 
its oration with other subjects in junior and senior high school. 
As the speaker for the first part of the program, the committee selected 

m P p prog 
of Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean of the School of Education, University of Cali- 


fornia at Los Angeles. Dean Lee is nationally known in the field of voca- 
tional education. He was Superintendent of Schools in San Francisco from 
1933 to 1936 and Director of the National Occupational Conference, New 
York, from 1936 to 1939. He was the first President of the American Voca- 
tional Association. He was also Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Voca- 
tional Education of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection and he is a member of the Technical Advisory Committee of the 
United States Employment Service. 

Dean Lee has authorized the publication of the following summary of 
his address on “Basic Practical and Potential Values of Foreign Languages.” 

“There are two equally defensible reasons for studying foreign lan- 
guages, the vocational and the cultural. These two reasons are not neces- 
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1 The Committee consisted of W. H. Alexander, University of California, Berkeley, 
R. H. Tanner, New York University, and Miss Claire Thursby, University of California, Berke- 
ley, representing the American Classical League, and B. Q. Morgan, Stanford University, 
C.M. Purin, University of Wisconsin, Extension Division, and F. H. Reinsch, University of 
California, Los Angeles, representing the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 
Professor Tanner was secretary and Professor Reinsch chairman of the joint committee, and 


the symposium was held at the Clift Hotel, 2:15 to 5 p.m, February 23, 1942. The total 
attendance was about two hundred. 
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sarily mutually exclusive, but in most cases the student will be more vividly 
aware of one than of the other. If the student plans to be a translator or a 
research worker, he will need to concentrate upon the acquiring of a 
thorough reading knowledge of the language of his choice as an essential 
part of his equipment. If he plans to enter the diplomatic service or be an 
interpreter, he will need to master the spoken language as well. If he wants 
to prepare to do clerical work involving foreign correspondence as a com- 
mercial attaché, a secret service employee, or a foreign trade expert, he 
will have to acquire skill in both speaking and writing the language of the 
countries in which he is interested. If the student intends to become a 
teacher of foreign languages, he will be actuated by both the vocational and 
cultural reasons in the study of the foreign language which forms his major 
interest.” 

“For students in general, however, the cultural reason for studying a 
foreign language may exist for itself alone. In fact, most students derive 
value from their studies in direct proportion to the personal satisfaction 
which they obtain. Moreover, an appreciation of an alien culture forms an 
essential part of a liberal education. A clear realization of the contribution 
of foreign lands to the world’s cultural heritage is indispensable in the solu- 
tion of the tremendous problems which confront us now and will confront 
us in the years to come. Today as never before, the importance of a 
working knowledge of foreign languages is self-evident. 

“An understanding of alien mores and ways of thinking is absolutely 
vital if we are to cooperate effectively with our allies. At this moment our 
nation needs literally thousands of persons who are equipped to develop 
contacts with China, Russia, India, and with the various nations which 
have been overrun. But we must also be able to understand our enemies, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. In order to defeat them, we must know what 
they are doing and what they are liable to do. In the post-war reconstruc- 
tion and stabilization, we dare not be ignorant of the contribution they may 
be expected to make. To collaborate successfully with other nations in the 
free world of tomorrow, we must understand our collaborators. To under- 
stand them we must know their languages. This is no time to discontinue 
the study of German or Italian in our public schools. This is the time to 
inaugurate programs of language study of Japanese, Chinese, Russian and 
Portuguese. 

“In view of these facts, there are certain implications for the teaching 
of foreign languages which must not be neglected. 


1. We should begin the study of foreign languages earlier in the life of those children who are to 


? Attention is called to the pamphlet entitled “Vocational Opportunities for Foreigt 
Language Students,” Revised Edition, by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée, a report issued 
under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, and to the set 
of ten “Language Leaflets” edited by Henry Grattan Doyle. Both are obtainable from Mr. 
Ferdinand F. DiBartolo, Business Manager, 284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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attempt seriously to master alien tongues. It seems ridiculous to expect any great accom- 

plishment to occur if the beginnings are as late as the senior high school. 

2. There should be a continuity of language-teaching over a longer period for all who study a 
language. Let there be study of German or Russian or Portuguese, without appreciable 
break, from the first year of junior high school through senior high school and through 
college. 

3. There should be greater concentration on the language taught. The brief courses usually given 
are entirely inadequate. One language thoroughly learned is better than two ineptly learned. 
If there be time and desire, the learner may be encouraged to begin a second language, but 
there should be no lowering of standards of facility and understanding. We should aim con- 
stantly toward competence rather than shoddy performance. 

4. There should be more emphasis on power to speak, read, and write the language and less on the 
units of credit earned. We should be concerned primarily with whether or not the individual 
is gaining power in a language not his own, and only incidentally in the conditions under 
which the power was gained. 

5. There is tragic need for skilled and cultural teachers. One should have superlative facility and 

felicity in the spoken and written language which he essays to teach. He should have actual 

experience in and maintain contact with the country or countries where the language is 
spoken. 


“The teacher of a foreign language must possess true and sympathetic 
understanding of the people and the culture represented by the language 
based upon actual experience in and contact with the country which the 
language represents. Suggested ways of meeting this need are: summer 
travel, study or residence in the foreign country, scholarships for foreign 
study or travel, and provisions for the exchange of representative scholars 
and leaders between this and other countries for mutual orientation in 
professional schools for language teachers. 

“The Golden Age of language teaching in the schools of America is 
before us if we but have the wisdom and imagination to face the problem 
squarely.” 

* * * * * 


The brief discussion which followed Dean Lee’s address revealed general 
concurrence of opinion among those present, while many foreign language 
teachers accepted the challenge issued by Dean Lee in discussing the quali- - 
fications and responsibilities of those who essay to teach foreign languages 
and resolved that they would play a more significant part in realizing the 
Golden Age of foreign language teaching in America. 

Professor B. Q. Morgan of Stanford University expressed his apprecia- 
tion and approval of Dean Lee’s presentation of the basic values of foreign 
languages and called attention to the keen interest which the United States 
government is taking in the continued and even intensified instruction of 
nearly all living languages in the world. This was clearly shown at a special 
meeting held at the close of the annual convention of the Modern Language 
Association of America in Indianapolis, December 31, 1941. Arranged under 
the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, 
this gathering was addressed by Richard Pattee of the Department of 
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State and by Mortimer Graves of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. Both of these men stressed the increasing importance of foreign lan- 
guage learning and teaching as a vital phase of national defense and urged 
that we as foreign language teachers should keep on with what we are 
doing, do more of it, and do it better, if possible; for we could not possibly 
do enough for the country’s needs. 

Professor Morgan also spoke of the need of publicity in support of 
foreign language instruction and invited the attention of those present to 
a study which was recently completed by Mr. Henry Clay Lindgren at 
Stanford University. Mr. Lindgren collected and classified 400 foreignisms 
from current newspapers and found that 38% were not listed in the best 
English dictionaries. Of these 400 items, 41% were borrowed from French, 
22% from German, 14% from Italian and 10% from Spanish. 

Professor Morgan called attention to the fact that teachers of languages 
are the “experts” to whom the citizen can and should turn for help on 
foreignisms and suggested the following program for foreign language 
departments: 

1. Invite all pupils to bring to school all foreignisms found in reading, heard over the radio, 
or picked up in conversation. 

2. Have all language teachers collaborate in assigning the proper meanings and pronunciation. 
Consult. educated natives or other specialists to secure authoritative information on new 
terms, abbreviations, etc. 

3. Enlist pupil volunteers in making a card catalog of foreignisms to be housed in the school 
office with meanings entered. 

4, Publish news items regularly in the school paper, and try to have them copied in the local 
daily, as coming from the school. 

5. Announce to the public that the school office will answer inquiries as to the meaning and 
pronunciation of foreign words and phrases. 

6. Make a duplicate catalog for deposit and use in the public library. 

7. Have language teachers give an evening course in the pronunciation and meaning of foreign- 
isms as a form of adult education. 

8. Start a campaign, with pupil assistance, for the correct pronunciation and use of foreign 
names, words, and phrases by radio announcers. 

The discussion was continued under the direction of Miss Claire Thurs- 
by of the University of California, who invited foreign language teachers 
to describe briefly certain projects which they had carried out in collabora- 
tion with teachers of other subjects. 

Mrs. Carol Wickert, Counselor at Fremont Senior High School, Oak- 
land, described a Latin-English booklet of derivatives prepared by the 
tenth grade in Latin and English at Fremont High School. Mrs. Wickert 
quoted a Social Science teacher who said that the only students who know 
the geography of France are those who studied Caesar. 

Mrs. Irene H. Watchers, Coordinator at University Senior High School, 
Oakland, reported on two classes in Spanish 4 in which the emphasis alter- 
nated between proficiency in oral Spanish and the study of cultural history. 
Mrs. Emily Biddle of Horace Mann Junior High School, San Francisco, 
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told about a joint project of her Spanish class with the Social Science class 
taught by Miss Clela D. Hammond. Both classes were composed largely 
of the same students and were studying the South American countries. 
During the Spanish period they read and talked in Spanish on the same 
topics which they discussed in the Social Science period. The project ter- 
minated in a play. The script was planned by the English department. The 
text was prepared in Spanish by the Spanish class and the posters and cos- 
tumes were planned and prepared by the Art department. 

With reference to this project, Miss Hammond, who was co-director 
with Mrs. Biddle, commented as follows: “The Social Science and the 
Foreign Language students made reciprocal contributions. Charts and 
diagrams enabled the students to get information in a comprehensive form, 
and the use of the same material in both classrooms utilized the axiom of 
frequent occurrence to vitalize and visualize the subject matter. The read- 
ings in each class were used as reference work in the other, and further iden- 
tification and support was thereby developed. Thus, reading about the 
people and customs of the South American countries was made more 
effective when the physical and economic features were studied simultane- 
ously in the Social Science class while the readings were carried on in 
Spanish in the Foreign Language class. By these continuous correlations, 
the student was enabled to criticize his daily reading more competently 
and intelligently.” 

Miss Gladys Metcalf of Lowell High School, San Francisco, presented 
the following detailed plan to include a wide variety of interests in a se- 
quence of special day observances. The cooperation of all departments of 
the school may be utilized in such a project. 

“Before the first sport event of the semester, we discuss the team, the 
captain, winning and losing. Good sportsmanship is an obvious correlation. 
(With Physical Education) 

“On Constitution Day, I present the Preamble in the foreign language. 
I have never failed to mark that the individual pupil seems especially 
attentive and impressed, for he is considering the familiar ideas expressed 
in a new tongue. He becomes critically analytical as he considers whether 
the translator has caught and re-expressed the essence of the thought and 
he feels a deeper appreciation of both the wisdom of the thought and the 
literary worth of the words as he hears them expressed in a foreign tongue. 
(With Social Science) 

“When Hallowe’en comes, the pupil learns something usually overlooked 
about the meaning of that word in English. After discussing the original 
intention of this holiday and comparing its celebration in Spanish speaking 
countries with our own, it is an easy step to remind these essentially fair- 
minded young people that destruction of property is not good citizenship. 
(With English and Social Science) 

“Thanksgiving motivates a comparison of foods and a consideration of 
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the relation of man’s environment to his development. I usually also have 
pupils tell what they are thankful for. It never hurts or irks young people 
to express gratitude, and this can be done in the foreign language without 
the stigma of “preaching.” (With Home Economics) 

“Christmas is distinguished by music. Even the boy with the monotone 
joins in our singing of the carols. Children like to sing and this is one more 
opportunity given them. (With Music and Art) 

“Birthdays of great men serve as a lever to pry under provincialism as 
we review what characteristics are great and conclude that such men as 
Lincoln belong to the world, not just to us. Then follows an assignment on 
heroes from other lands and the student has taken another step forward 
into a broadened world. (With all departments) 

“Valentine’s Day is just fun. We try translanting from valentines or 
candy hearts. We appreciate anew that good speech is good speech and that 
slang is slang. (With English) 

“Before the war we used to contrast our celebration of May first with 
that in European countries. When economic conditions become stabilized, 
it will again be interesting to compare the observance of labor holidays in 
different countries. (With Social Science) 

“Each year I am disturbed to find pupils who do not know what 
September ninth means to us Californians. As our Admission Day, it is a 
ripe occasion for colorful stories from our early history, and these in turn 
stimulate further reading as well as study. (With Social Science) 

“Thus, from the beginning class to the advanced, and within the vocabu- 
lary and age limitations of the pupils, we correlate our work with that of 
the various departments of the school.” 

A more permanent program of collaboration has been developed in the 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior and the University Senior High Schools in 
Los Angeles under the general supervision of Dr. Dorothy C. Merigold. A 
combination double period with Spanish A-9 and Social Living A-9 has 
been noteworthy in the language program at Emerson for two semesters. 
The regular A-9 Social Living content of Latin America has been well 
correlated with material found in “El Mundo Espafiol,” the magazine 
“Las Americas” and other Spanish texts available. 

University High School also has several double period classes of language 
with other subjects. A French 3 group is together with the same teacher in 
Social Living B-10, while a Latin 3 class is likewise correlated with English 
B-10 under a regular English teacher. The scheduling of these classes was 
made possible by a large entering group from Emerson for which schedules 
were made out in advance by the Counselor’s office. 

The following description of the fusion course in the tenth grade English- 
Latin in the University High School was prepared by Mr. Gilbert Moore 
who is in charge of this double period class: ‘Throughout the first semester, 
a study was made of clues to pronunciation and spelling of English words 
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obtainable from a knowledge of Latin forms. Especially emphasized was 
the importance of rhythmic articulation. As a drill in vowel production, 
the Latin selections for reading served as valuable illustrations. These were 
read aloud by the class or individuals, and parallels in English pronuncia- 
tion and spelling were listed. This was particularly effective in meeting the 
required English emphasis on speech. 

“Another skill that met with success from the fusion method was 
sentence-building. Here the architectural pattern of the Latin grammar 
served as a point of departure, and simple diagramming was used to illus- 
trate the problems of syntax. Not only did the students learn the similarities 
of the two languages, but, more important, the differences were stressed in 
pointing out the niceties of feeling and the shading of thought gained by 
different wordings, Thus, the numerous ways of expressing purpose in 
Latin were compared with the many varieties of English idioms. This study 
aimed particularly at the catch-all phrases used in the students’ speeches. 
It became a matter of humor and competitive interest to score the repeti- 
tions of phraseology in one speech. 

“Greatest success in fusion was accomplished in literature and cultural 
appreciation. The text used was Gayley’s Classic Myths which is replete 
with illustrations. Many of these bear in Greek the names of characters 
concerned. The class learned the Greek alphabet and transliterated these 
names into their modern equivalents. This served the double purpose of 
concentrating attention on the characters of mythology and introducing a 
unit of study on the alphabet and phonetics. Here again we met the needs 
of oral work in English. The Latin text, Berry-Lee, Latin, Second Year, 
uses for its readings simple prose modifications of the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid and The Story of the Argonauts. 

“The other reading unit in English was Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 
The possibilities here are too obvious to need description. The culminating 
unit for English was an oral report from each pupil under the general head- 
ing of orientation to community. Reports were given describing the antiqui- 
ties to be found at the various museums and libraries of the city and county. 
The indebtedness to classic architecture and the use of Latin inscriptions 
served to bring civic institutions into our study. 

“In the second semester, the fusion work emphasized the value of Latin 
to written composition. In addition, an interesting unit in reading was the 
translation of the Latin from passages of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Regum Brittaniae which we used as a background for the appreciation of 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. This was prepared in mimeographed form 
by the instructor with necessary vocabulary lists. We also spent more than 
the usual time on Caesar’s invasion of Britain in an attempt to develop an 
appreciation for the forces back of the English culture. This provided a 
novel approach to the required study of English types of literature.” 

As a further illustration of the results that may be accomplished by the 
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double period fusion course in which the language teacher is made respon- 
sible for both subjects, Miss Julia N. Daniel of the University High School 
and secretary of the Classical Association of the Pacific States, Southern 
Section, submitted the following account of the work done by the B-10 
fusion class in Social Studies and French: ‘‘The particular felicity of this 
combination lay in the fact that one of the chief units of the B-10 Social 
Studies work was a study of France. We expected to have, therefore, an 
immensely expanded opportunity to develop that cultural background 
which is of such value in language study, and at the same time to achieve 
such understandings and appreciations of French civilization as might be 
made possible through the students’ knowledge of French. 

“Thirty-five pupils were scheduled for a Social Studies class and a 
French class in successive periods; I was to be the teacher for both of these 
classes. Our general idea was (1) to use the material of the Social Studies 
class freely as subject matter for language practice, and conversely, (2) to 
use the language as much as possible as a means of teaching the Social 
Studies material. 

“At the very beginning, the Social Studies class had a review of world 
geography, with emphasis on Europe. To carry this into the French class, 
we gave a simple geographical vocabulary in French (words for continent, 
country, river, mountains, and the names of the chief of these), and used 
this vocabulary as the basis of our customary beginning review of reading, 
grammar, and pronunciation. Questions were asked and answered, sentences 
written, and statements made in French about geography. This procedure 
served two purposes. It helped the cause of Social Studies by reinforcing 
the geographic knowledge through repetition and the approach from differ- 
ent angles, and it helped the French by putting the language to purposeful 
use. Needless to say, every part of the geography review was not carried 
into the French class, and there were many elements in the French review 
which could not be accommodated to the geographical material. These ele- 
ments in both classes were handled as they would have been in non-fusion 
classes. The idea was simply to make relationships between the two classes 
wherever we could. 

“The second unit of work in Social Studies was the review of the early 
periods of European civilization. We studied a little about Rome, as the 
basis of European civilization, and about the movements of the barbarian 
tribes. It was easy and quite interesting to link the French work to this. 
The class was shown photographs of Roman remains in France, was given 
a simple vocabulary to cover the chief contents of these pictures and had 
simple dictations in French on the Gallo-Roman period in France. 

“When we came to consider French history and civilization in particu- 
lar, the fusion plan worked at its best. All sorts of new angles, as well as 
reviews could be introduced into the French work to supplement the Social 
Studies work and to give substance to the language practice. For example, 
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on those days when the Social Studies period was devoted to pictures of 
chateaux and sixteenth century costumes and to a reading of the textbooks 
on the renaissance, the French class read as a special project mimeographed 
copies of Du Bellay’s Les Regrets XXXI with some explanation in English 
about the literature of the French renaissance and with discussion of how 
this poem embodied the spirit of patriotism which we saw rising in France. 
When we were talking about Louis XIV in the Social Studies class, the 
French class read the excellent but easy French articles in the second year 
language text on this king and his writers. There is, of course, a complete 
series of these historical articles in the second year book, and we read them 
all in conjunction with the work in Social Studies.” 

The increased interest of the foreign language teachers in collaborative 
projects may be seen from the number of articles on this topic which have 
appeared in our professional journals in recent years. The scope and variety 
of such activities is illustrated in the report of the Research Council of the 
Modern Language Association of Southern California on ‘Cooperation in 
Curricular Units” prepared by F. H. Reinsch of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and published in the Modern Language Forum, May 
1937; by the articles entitled ‘“The Practice of Correlation Between French 
and Other Subjects” by Miss Belle E. Bickford, University High School, 
Oakland, Modern Language Journal, May, 1940, and the “Practice of 
Correlation Between Modern Languages, Especially Spanish, and Other 
Subjects” by Miss Marjorie Bailhache, Galileo Senior High School, San 
Francisco, in the same issue of the Modern Language Journal, and by the 
extensive treatment of the topic in the volume entitled “Subject Fields 
in General Education” published in 1941 by the National Commission on 
Cooperative Curriculum Planning (D. Appleton-Century Company). 


* * * * 


Dr. W. H. Alexander, Professor of Latin at the University of California, 
closed the speaking portion of the program with an appraisal of what had 
preceded. He thanked Dean Lee for the comprehensive view he had taken 
of the language problem and ventured the opinion that it had been a more 
sympathetic handling of the question than one had become accustomed to 
expect from schools working on the administrative side. 

He felt, however, that Dean Lee had stressed more than he would do 
himself the practical aspect of the values of language teaching. It was 
obvious that language study had such values, but in order to realize them 
in such fields as diplomacy and interpreter’s work, a type of highly special- 
ized training would be necessary beyond the high school level. Then, too, the 
wide number of languages mentioned by Dean Lee indicated a field far 
beyond that which could ever be made available in secondary schools. 

Dean Lee had emphasized practical uses of a language and the value 
derived from the acquisition of a background knowledge of the manners 
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and civilization of the people speaking it, but Professor Alexander, while 
not discounting this important phase, felt that it was a very worthy ideal 
to study a language for the sake of the language itself as such, e.g. toenjoy 
French as French, Latin as Latin, and so on. The various languages, at 
least of the civilized world, are in themselves a form of artistry capable of 
being appreciated from that point of view alone. 

He also praised the various plans that had been placed before the session 
by the teachers who had taken part in the discussion and expressed himself 
as particularly attracted by a plan followed in certain Los Angeles schools 
where an hour of a foreign language was followed in the program of studies 
by a related hour of English; he felt that the gain for each subject must be 
very great indeed under such a plan and recommended it for the considera- 
tion of all school administrators. In the last analysis however, Professor 
Alexander thought that the very greatest factor in maintaining the cause 
of foreign language teaching and advancing it as well, was the personality 
of the teacher, the completeness of the teacher’s training so that classes 
felt that their instructor was really master of the subject, and the teacher’s 
own deep conviction that the particular language handled was intrinsically 
of high educational value. We must be ourselves fully convinced and able 
to give evidence of our conviction if we expect the educational world to 
heed us in the multiplicity of subjects now being put forward for considera- 
tion. 

In concluding, Professor Alexander said that he felt he was expressing 
the feeling of all present when he offered his personal thanks to the com- 
mittee for the program they had arranged for the afternoon. Nothing could 
be more convincing of the interest in language teaching than the large 
gathering and the deep interest manifested throughout the whole of a dis- 
cussion lasting nearly two hours and a half. 


* * * * * 


The attitude of foreign language teachers toward collaboration with 
teachers of other subjects, as indicated by the various speakers at this 
conference, may be summarized as follows: 


. Foreign language teachers recognize that such collaboration has become a definitely estab- 
lished technique in the secondary schools. 

. By virtue of their special training, foreign language teachers believe they are qualified to 
interpret the contributions of other peoples in many of the subject matter fields, particularly 
in history, language, literature and the arts. 

. Their study of an alien civilization should enable foreign language teachers to help students 
to arrive at a more adequate understanding of the world in which we live. 

. By utilizing the special equipment of foreign language teachers, many of the courses in 
other departments may be imbued with new cultural implications. 

. Foreign language teachers may thus extend their influence far beyond the narrow limits of 
their classrooms and help to develop in their students the cultural poise which is so essential 


in a democratic society. 
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The basic values of foreign languages in the secondary curriculum may 
likewise be briefly stated as follows: 


. Some familiarity with the intellectual and cultural attainments of at least one other nation 
must be regarded as an essential part of the mental equipment of every American citizen. 

. In many occupational fields, an adequate knowledge of one or more foreign languages is a 
necessary or desirable qualification. 

. For any person who proposes to master any field of knowledge, the ability to read one or 
more foreign languages forms an indispensable prerequisite. 

. For the normal pursuit of a course of study leading to a higher degree or to a professional 
career, a reasonably complete mastery of one or more foreign languages is necessary. 

. Since colleges and universities highly recommend that entering students present three or 
more years of credit in the same language, it is important that students begin the study of 
a foreign language as early as may be feasible, preferably not later than the first year of 
junior high school. 

. Since each language has its particular field of value, every student must exercise great 
care in selecting the first language to be studied. 

. A second language should not be begun in high school without a definite occupational or 
educational objective. 

. In the present emergency, our nation is severely handicapped by a lack of competent 
linguists in every field of international contacts. Students who are gifted in languages 
should be encouraged to prepare themselves for this type of national service. 

. In the world of tomorrow, we may confidently hope for an enduring collaboration of demo- 
cratic peoples who shall be free to cherish their own traditions, their own languages, and 
their own ways of life. The language barrier has always been a source of misunderstanding 
and suspicion. Most of the non-English speaking countries are placing especial emphasis 
in their schools on the learning of English. To merit their confidence, we must reciprocate. 

. To collaborate with other nations we must know their languages. Qualified specialists 
must be developed for positions of responsibility and leadership, but this is not enough. 
Since every citizen helps to establish international attitudes and determine public policy, 
he is entitled to the best possible orientation in the languages and culture of other nations. 

. The best way to master a foreign language and to understand a foreign people is to live 
one or more years in the foreign land, but residence abroad is the privilege of very few. 
An adequate mastery of a foreign language through cumulative study in junior high 
school, senior high school and college is an asset to which all may aspiré, of which all 
should be made aware, and which should not be denied to anyone. 








French Book List 


S Professor Schinz so ably pointed out in a recent number of The 
Modern Language Journal,' France’s writers, despite the overwhelm- 
ing calamity which has befallen their country, are maintaining an un- 
interrupted flow of works of force and timeliness. New York, Montreal, 
Fribourg, and Rio de Janeiro are the principal centers of publication of 
titles available in the United States. Of the books recently published in 
occupied France, only Harvard’s Widener Library has been able to secure 
any very considerable number,” save for reprints made in Montreal of some 
titles published in Paris by Grasset, Albin Michel, and others. 

Judging from the constantly increasing number of works of outstanding 
French writers accessible to American purchasers, it seems safe to predict 
that the understandably short list of titles recommended at this time will 
in the near future be greatly augmented. As in the past, the Committee’s 
recommendations are offered on the basis of (1) significance and general in- 
terest and (2) literary excellence. The present membership of the French 
Book Review Committee is as follows: Professor Joseph Brown, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Mr. Walter B. Dumas, W. B. Dumas Co., Foreign 
Booksellers, Boston, Dr. Honor C. McCusker, Rare Book Room, Boston 
Public Library, Professor David M. Dougherty, Clark University, Chair- 
man. 

FICTION 


Benoit, Pierre. Le désert de Gobi. Montreal, A. Michel (Canadian reprint), 
1941. 303 p. $1.50. 


Lurid tale of a tiger hunt in the Gobi desert, held together by the slender thread of ro- 
mance. Exotic, but unconvincing. (C)* 


Choquette, Robert. Les Velder. Montreal, Valiquette, 1941. 190 p. $1.50. 
Realistic portrayal of life in a Montreal boarding-house. Trivial happenings attain the 
importance of major crises in the lives of the not-too-commonplace characters. (C) 


Daninos, Pierre. Le sang des hommes. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Franco- 
Brasileira, 1941. 258 p. $1.60. 


A participant’s vivid novelized account of the battle of Flanders and the evacuation at 
Dunkerque. Direct and without recrimination. (C) 


Dekobra, Maurice. Emigrés de luxe. New York, Brentano’s, 1941. 404 p. 
$1.50. 


1 Schinz, Albert. “L’année littéraire dix-neuf cent quarante et un,” Modern Language 
Journal, April 1942. 

* Thanks to the kindness of Librarian Keyes D. Metcalf in permitting members of the 
Committee to have access to these books, a brief summary of the most significant titles is 
being prepared and will appear in a later issue of the Journal. 

’ The letter A, following a synopsis, is used to indicate works of superior merit, B is used 
to indicate those deemed to be quite above average, and C is used to indicate readable, but 
less distinguished titles. 
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Long, superficial tale of French refugees living in New York, underlining their suffer- 
ings, their scheming, the hectic tempo of their new existence. (C) 


Garr, Max. Le chant de Weyla. New York, Brentano’s, 1942. 196 p. $1.00. 


Short stories portraying with some deftness the foibles of modern urban sophisticates. (C) 


Jaloux, Edmond. Le vent souffle sur la flamme. Fribourg, Ed. de la Librairie 
de l’Université, 1941. 217 p. $2.00. 
Analysis of the mental illusions of a moribund who tries to recreate a past different in 
every respect from his own matter-of-fact existence. (B) 


Merrien, Jean. Marines. New York, Brentano’s, 1941. 185 p. $1.25. 
Three impressionistic nouvelles centering about an educated Breton fisherman, who finds 
physical, mental, and moral consolation only when he is very close to the sea. (C) 


Mauriac, Francois. La Pharisienne. Montreal, Grasset (Canadian reprint), 
1941. 296 p. $1.50. 
Story of a strong-willed woman who ruthlessly imposes her own ideas of righteousness 
on those with whom she has dealings. Upon failing to prevent the consummation of the 
love of a young couple, she becomes a pathetic picture of frustration. This character is 
dissected with all Mauriac’s skill. (A) 


Musy, Louisa. Tout ira bien. Lausanne, Spes, 1941. 160 p. $1.50. 
Undistinguished account of a girl’s final acceptance of the young man selected by her 
family. Simply told, but over-sentimentalized. (C) 


Pontet, H. Michéle—le drame d’une famille. Neuchatel, Baconniére, 1941. 
238 p. $1.60. 
Understanding study of a girl’s reaction to her father’s abandonment and divorce of her 
mother. Able handling of action and fair characterization of the central figures. (C) 


Pourtalés, Guy de. Les contes du milieu du monde. Fribourg, Ed. de la 
Librairie de l’Université, 1941. 341 p. $2.00. 
Delightfully simple short stories, ostensibly written for children, but not without charm 
for adults. The last of the author’s works published during his lifetime, these tales are 
perhaps more profound than they seem at first glance. (B) 


Pozner, Vladimir. Deuil en vingt-quatre heures. New York, Brentano’s, 
1942. 330 p. $1.50. 
Novelized account of despair and confusion on the roads of France in May—June 1940, 
revealing the hopeless fortitude of France’s fighting men and voicing faith in the undying 
spirit of the common poilu. (B) 


Romains, Jules. Les hommes de bonne volonté, vol. XX. Le monde est ton 
aventure. New York, Ed. de la Maison Frangaise, 1941. 358 p. $1.50. 
Adventures of Jallez and Jerphanion in post-war Russia. Good pictures of social condi- 
tions and many excellent pages dealing with Jallez’ problems and impressions. But far 
below Romains’ average. (B) 


Saint Exupéry, Antoine de. Pilote de guerre. New York, Ed. de la Maison 
Frangaise, 1942. 253 p. $1.50. 

Original text of the phenomenally successful Flight to Arras. The author’s experiences in 

a hopelessly outnumbered air squadron serve as a basis for a philosophical consideration 

of war and of man’s place in such a cataclysm. (A) 
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Vercel, Roger. La clandestine. Montreal, A. Michel (Canadian reprint), 
1942. 253 p. $1.50. 
Three short stories with Breton settings, marked by authentic flavor of the sea and excel- 
lent character delineation. (C) 


Zermatten, Maurice. La colére de Dieu. Fribourg, Ed. de la Librarie de 
l'Université, 1941. 442 p. $2.00. 
The revolt of the younger generation against the beliefs of their elders in a small Swiss 
town is at last punished by divine wrath. Strong characters and setting; obvious Giono 
influence. (C) 


. Le ceur inutile. Fribourg, Ed. de la Librarie de 1’Université 
1941. 310 p. $2.00. 
Powerful story of frustrated love, significant because of its implied thesis that life must 
come to terms with environmental influences. (B) 


NON-FICTION 


Benjamin, René. Le printemps tragique. Paris, Plon, 1940 (printed in 
Canada, 1941). 261 p. $1.50. 
The effect of the war on a typical French village, told in autobiographical fashion, interest- 
ing despite its undisguised pro-Pétain bias. (C) 


Bruneau, Charles. Grammaire et linguistique. Montreal, Valiquette, 1941. 
155 p. $1.50. 
The eminent French philologist, in the text of his radio talks from Montreal on French- 
Canadian speech, finds much that is good, urges certain corrections, warns listeners to 
guard their linguistic heritage. (C) 


Carrard, A. La jeunesse de demain. Neuchatel, Delachaux et Niestle, 1941. 
55 p. $.60. 


A plea for stressing ethics and religion in education of children, for improving teaching 
methods and reducing amount of material taught. (C) 


Catalogne, Gérard de. Notre révolution, vol. I: Tragédie dans le monde, vol. 
II. Hommes et doctines du XX®* siecle. New York, Ed. de la Maison 
Frangaise, 1941. 212 & 176 pp., two volumes $2.50. 

In vol. I the author urges carrying out Maurras’ program of restoring monarchy in France; 


vol. II comprises pro-Maurras evaluations of French political leaders of the last two 
decades. (C) 


Claudel, Paul. Présence et prophétie. Fribourg, Ed. de la Librairie de ]’Uni- 
versité, 1942. 301 p. $2.00. 
A presentation of Christianity for modern readers. Stress upon man’s knowledge of God 
through the senses, present-day need of an inner life of prayer. (B) 


Cohen, Gustave. Lettres aux Américains. Montreal, Ed. de l’Arbre, 1941. 


125 p. $.80. 
Sorbonne scholar’s miscellaneous discourses on his dismissal by the Nazis, his impressions 
of America, his support of the Free French movement of General de Gaulle. (C) 


Couturier, Marie-Alain. O. P. Art et catholicisme. Montreal, Ed. de |’Arbre, 
1941. 92 p. $60. 
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Brief critical summary of the current relationship between art and Roman Catholicism. 
Chiding French-Canadians for their indifference to this relationship, Father Couturier 
urges them to return to the simple and the traditional. (C) 


Desmarchais, Rex. France immortelle. Montreal, Editions Libres, 1941. 
174 p. $1.50. 


Four groups of essays addressed to French-Canadians with the objective of encouraging 
them to maintain in the New World the great literary, artistic, and cultural traditions of 
France. (C) 


Guerdan, Léon. Je les ai tous connus. New York, Brentano’s, 1941. 248 p. 


$1.50. 


Anecdotal thumb-nail sketches of French political leaders of recent days by a long-time 
collaborator of the Conférence des Ambassadeurs. Lacks a definite point of view. (C) 


Halévy, Daniel. Péguy et les Cahiers de la quinzaine. Montreal, Grasset 
(Canadian reprint), 1942. 368 p. $1.50. 
Brief sketch of Péguy’s life and long discussion of his years of editorship of the Cahiers, 
by a former collaborator. Rather didactic. (B) 


Hubert-Robert, Régine. L’ Histoire merveilleuse de la Louisiane Frangaise. 
New York, Ed. de la Maison Frangaise, 1941. 375 p. $2.00. 


Over-all account of Louisiana’s historical development from the early seventeenth cen- 
tury to the cession to the United States. (C) 


Hughes, Margaret. Les lauriers sont coupés. New York, Brentano’s, 1941. 
251 p. $1.50. 
First-hand story of Miss Anne Morgan’s “Foyer du soldat” from April through Septem- 
ber 1940. Too encumbered with detail to be of more than temporary interest. (C) 


Jobin, Antoine-Joseph. Visages littéraires du Canada. Montreal, Zodiac, 
1941. 271 p. $1.00. 


Introduction to French-Canadian literature for the general reader. Good eaten 
Quotations too few and too short. (B) 


Lakhovsky, Georges. La civilisation et la folie raciste. New York, Ed. de la 
Maison Frangaise, 1941. 223 p. $1.50. 

Highly subjective study of race as the product of environment, supporting the author’s 

theory that the most complete racial mixtures lead to the creation of the greatest nations. 


(C) 


Lanux, Pierre de. France de ce monde. New York, Ed. de la Maison Fran- 
gaise, 1941. 150 p. $1.50. 
Essays extolling French traditions of individual independence and responsibility, with 
reference to the recent disaster (B). 


Lewison, Richard. La guerre sans mystére. New York, Ed. de la Maison 
Frangaise, 1941. 263 p. $1.50. 

Simplified story of the Nazi defeat of the Low Countries, break-through to the sea, and 

drive on Paris. Germany’s victory is described as that of a completely industrialized 


country which took advantage of France’s reluctance to accept innovation in arma- 
ment. (C) 
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Maritain, Jacques. Confession de foi. New York, Ed. de la Maison Francaise, 
1941. 42 p. $1.00. 


Statement for the general reader of Maritain’s philosophical position, with less emphasis 
on religion than one might expect. (C) 


. Le crépuscule de la civilisation. Montreal, Ed. de l’Arbre, 1941. 
92 p. $1.00. 
Reprint of address given and published in Paris (1939), expressing great alarm about 
communism, nazism, modern humanism, the “paganism” of the separation between 
religion and life. Maritain pleads for a new democracy wherein every phase of life shall 
be penetrated by the spirit of Christ. (C) 


Maritain, Raissa. Les grandes amitiés. New York, Ed. de la Maison Fran- 
caise, 1941. 280 p. $1.50. 


Account of the author’s conversion to Catholicism, marked by many references to such 
distinguished intimates as Bergson and Péguy. (B) 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. L’autre monde ou le cadran stellaire. New York, Ed. 
de la Maison Frangaise, 1942. 231 p. $1.50. 


Notes, written in the manner of Pascal’s Pensées, dealing with death, the universe, God, 
and other philosophical subjects. (C) 


Maurois, André. Etudes littéraires. New York, Ed. de la Maison Francaise, 
1941. 246 p. $1.50. 
Critical study of the method and point of view of modern authors who most directly 
influenced Maurois’ literary development: Valéry, Gide, Proust, Péguy, Claudel, and 
Bergson. (B) 


Morize, André. Devoirs d’aujourd’hui et de demain. New York, Ed. de la 
Maison Frangaise, 1942. 60 p. $.60. 
An address of Harvard’s eminent professor stressing his conviction that there can be no 
real colaboration between the French and the Germans and calling upon Americans to 
retain their faith in the France of great minds and vigorous workers. (C) 


Robitaille, Adrien. R.S.V.P. Montreal, Ed. de l’Arbre, 1942. 220 p. $1.60. 
A collection of questions and answers selected from the well-known French-Canadian 


radio information program for young audiences. Deals with history, language, war, fem- 
inism, Canadian traditions. (C) 


Romains, Jules. Salsette découvre l’ Amérique. New York, Ed. de la Maison 


Frangaise, 1942. 286 p. $1.50. 


A sketch of 1941 America, pulsating with power, but already under the ominous shadow 
of war, by a frank, good-tempered Frenchman. (B) 


———.. Stefan Zweig. New York, Ed. de la Maison Francaise, 1941. 58 p. 
$1.00. 


Reprint of a lecture given and published in Paris (1939), based on reminiscences of con- 
versations with the late Austrian writer, but containing little mention of his works. (C) 


Secrétain, Roger. Péguy soldat de la liberté. Montreal, Valiquette, 1941. 
364 p. $2.00. 

Scholarly analysis of Péguy’s background and mental evolution. A more complete picture 

of the writer’s life than Halévy’s work (v. supra), followed by an objective appraisal of 
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his influence which presupposes familiarity with contemporary events and personalities. 
(A) 


Simon, Yves. La grande crise de la République Francaise. Montreal, Ed. de 
l’Arbre, 1941. 237 p. $1.25. 
A spokesman for the middle class Catholic group, strongly pro-de Gaulle, explains the 
defeat of 1940 in the light of political conflicts of 1919-1939. A book for the initiated. (C) 


Strowski, Fortunat. France endormie. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Franco- 
Brasileira, 1941. 206 p. $1.50. 

A renowned critic and scholar studies men and events leading to France’s fall. Despite 

past failures and mistakes, France will eventually achieve moral and political recovery. 


(C) 


Tabouis, Genevieve. Ils l’ont appelée Cassandre. New York, Ed. de la 
Maison Frangaise, 1942. 407 p. $2.00. 


Journalistic, but well-informed commentary on events of the decade preceding outbreak 
of war in 1939. Thanks to the author’s sources of information, she was able to foretell 
her country’s impending doom with almost prophetic accuracy. (B) 


Torrés, Henri. La France trahie—Pierre Laval. Montreal, Valiquette, 1941. 
310 p. $1.50. 
A sketch of Laval’s career, followed by a strongly critical account of his defeatist attitude 
in the last war, an analysis of his hatred of Britain and his betrayal of France. (C) 


Voronoff, Serge. Du crétin au génie. New York, Ed. de la Maison Francaise, 
1941. 325 p. $1.50. 
Semi-popular exposé of how human beings are just a bit more complicated psychologically 
than certain types of anthropoidal apes. The author tends to over-simplify his materialis- 
tic point of view. (C) 


Werth, Alexander. Les derniers jours de Paris. New York, Brentano’s, 
1942. 291 p. $1.50. 


First French edition of the noted correspondent’s penetrating account of events in France 
from May 10 to June 18, 1940. With few changes in his notes, written under trying condi- 
tions, reflecting innumerable interviews with Frenchmen, Werth presents a most compre- 
hensive picture of the catastrophe. A chapter entitled Les germes de Vichy describes how 
collaborationists were ready to assume their present functions almost immediately. (A) 











Undergraduate Research in French Phonetics 


VirGInIA Dopp CooPER 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—Report on an extensive phonetic research and detailed analysis, made 
by an undergraduate, comparing in her own pronunciation the lengths of English and French 
vowel approximations as determined by surrounding consonantal elements. Calibrated trac- 
ings proved English vowels longer than their corresponding French equivalents, due to in- 
terior qualities and composition.) 


HAT an undergraduate should have been able to complete a scholarly 

piece of phonetic research in French seems worthy of notice. Miss 
Mary Plummer, of the class of 1940 of Wilson College, chose as her problem 
in laboratory phonetics for honors’ credit in French the following: The 
question of length in the approximations of the same vowel in French and 
English. Realizing the great difference between like vowels in the two 
languages, due to the diphthongization of the English vowel, Miss Plummer 
set out to see if “because of this interior difference in composition, English 
vowels are longer in reality, or if we pronounce them so rapidly that the 
whole is of the same length or even shorter than the pure, undiphthonged 
French vowels.” 

Of the five possible equivalents: ¢, e, i, 0, w in French, and ¢a, ei, i:, ou, 
and u: in English, experiments of comparison were completed for four pairs. 
Isolated vowels were studied first. Then, each vowel in either language was 
studied when preceded or followed or completely encased by voiced and 
unvoiced consonants, to see what like or different effects these consonants 
had on the vowel in question. Lists of four groups of similar English and 
French words were made, wherein the vowel was followed: (1) by an un- 
voiced consonant; (2) by a voiced consonant; and wherein the vowel was 
preceded: (3) by an unvoiced consonant; (4) by a voiced consonant. The 
following parallel words are samples: 

English 
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le 
h The average number of words in each language for each vowel was twenty 
c- (20). Therefore, a total of one hundred and sixty (160) words was studied. 
” Five registrations of each word were made before an average was estab- 
lished. Consequently, the entire study was based upon an analysis of over 
y seven hundred and fifty registrations. Miss Plummer served as subject for 
S her own experiments and this seemed practical, inasmuch as Miss Plummer 
n had acquired quite a superior and accurate pronunciation in French through 
e previous arduous training. 
d Registrations were made kymographically and made permanent with fix- 
0 ative so that five examples of each recorded word accompany the finished 
T manuscript. This finished manuscript includes a detailed dissertation, of 
h forty-five (45) pages, written in French. The dissertation is accompanied 
e by graphs comparing vowels in both languages, and by tables showing re- 
d sults of calibrations in seconds. Bound in two volumes, with the disserta- 
tion, are the accompanying and explanatory kymographic recordings, seven 
t, hundred and fifty (750) in number. Words were recorded through a mouth- 
. piece with needle attached to a sensitive drum at the end of mouthpiece 
S tube, thus recording vocal chord vibrations, tracing vowel and consonant 
d character, length, and delimitation. To stabilize and fix a basis for measur- 
$ ing the length of vowels, a diapason recording one double vibration (1 v.d.) 
d in .0067 of a second ran parallel to each vocal registration. Thus the length 


- &§ of the vowel sound in seconds was calibrated according to the number of 
' double vibrations made by the unvarying diapason during the vibrated 
» length of the vowel. 
In the four series of experiments, the tabulated results of all recorded 
examples gave the following: 


EXPERIMENT I 


e—English vowel 
OO A AO RIND oo osca ain cc care es vcsis dwoedadswnwenmis .072 of a second 
ttsti‘(‘éé*é‘“‘“(‘«‘*RKSEEEESEEESRRSR Ee erg Ieee ee Mee EeT Or .185 of a second 
ass Lic caccnndsanseeexesdalyeesnneneeeeet .145 of a second 
i 5 hea end chinedSureenimeleamed ernie . 128 of a second 
RINE IE SO oi 6d cg onsen c:scs.eardinonndnissaigececiemmmde .145 of a second 
ea in contact with voiced consonants................0.ecceceeceeeeees .156 of a second 
ea in contact with voiceless consonants..................0eeceeueecees .134 of a second 


e—French vowel 
in nal wecdadacedndadnaneeeeenn .064 of a second 
I SPE ner ere .153 of a second 
ERE LL Ee ITE MIE Le Smee pcs . 164 of a second 
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IN 86 sas d.cicncssdwmmnnded Shereedeantnnsaaneies 


I I Bio oissiirdiccedcrcnnsnavencetecewssnsensdsews 
© Wh COMUNCE WEE WONCEE CONMOMOTIES. 0.0.6 o.oo 5 ci cc cccccccaceccescoescs 


EXPERIMENT II 
ou—English vowel 
OS VERE CUNNING oo ooo aisiss Sede ce eceskserdercaswcacesis 
ONE TID WORE CHINE o.oo osc ccc eieiccsceusisncsewedscacsees 
I I EOI 6 ono ain ci kivkcciwasdccccccsensecenwssecne 
Te ee ee 


I I ON oon bio ise sins sis we sK0seednsaesse<asiere 
ou in contact with voiced consonants. ...............cc cee ce cee cecees 


BE TR. ee eT eT 
NE RA Pe EE Ee eee ET 
6 6 dh bse Sd. win ile wd aceon td @esmamcanaewee 
I 5 facia Ac di ran anasas Src AiG Rtesd. a nse elaverw.orduntorerneil 


I IN Ooo cbse es inicictsadcccrciwnwksdedoctoawewes 
@ Te COMORCE WIE VONCEE COMBOMOTES. ...... wooo c cc ccccccccceccecsceces 
o in contact with voiceless consonants................cccceceececeeees 


EXPERIMENT III 
4:—English vowel 


is hehe eee deinetaaaieneeacnenenceete 
5.555 was si clexa sy acét sig 84:Gis acaraie chaiaiaieiesovsieerheiy ace 
ES SER ELL POET TSE eT 
nc nciiciaseaereckikkinwhtamacionaeamiackks 


G56 oa oa sia aie arbincs is weieline oaN/R RIE wI/S SAN w wie 
6 ip Comtact With Wolted Commamatt......... ccc cccccccccccsccccescsees 


EXPERIMENT IV 
u:—English vowel 


oi as cada dbeeiebeebensanadiessadeeoens 
63 os cara aeiear eo nnd visas Gawindnieaniemmraaanen 


.093 of a second 
.119 of a second 
. 158 of a second 
.114 of a second 


.177 of a second 
.287 of a second 
-410 of a second 
-411 of a second 
.321 of a second 
.349 of a second 
.293 of a second 


.147 of a second 
.264 of a second 
.249 of a second 
.265 of a second 
.230 of a second 
.265 of a second 
.195 of a second 


. 164 of a second 
.285 of a second 
.398 of a second 
.318 of a second 
.291 of a second 
.301 of a second 
.281 of a second 


.100 of a second 
.240 of a second 
.180 of a second 
.147 of a second 
. 167 of a second 
. 193 of a second 
. 140 of a second 


.194 of a second 
.347 of a second 
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va cis ai acavandvacaeigie dss. atiba aks as nate arts -419 of a second 
II ooo 65.605 cccciearawayiisaeoawh eae csmemediesmaene .369 of a second 
isin nie ising hn 9dr odstnnseeessaanetacnua .332 of a second 
u:in contact with voiced consonants................ceceecececeeceees .306 of a second 
u:in contact with voiceless consonants...............0eeeeeeees er ee .358 of a second 


I hie aos Ke en nenaneaskaneeeeaenennen .118 of a second 
Sc ckcncidhateosaetseentsadeeeneseceeseunn . 240 of a second 
IN 6 os 5 ciasdic 0-e andocndedensieenepagineenaeue -160 of a second 
iin cnc dns karkeerienneceneneeeecaaianien 141 of a second 
a i idiniee cnn dinsdebddesdudssndeeuaadodede .165 of a second 
4 if CONEACE WIEN VOICEC CONSONENES. ..... 0.006 cccccccccccccccsesnceses 190 of a second 
win contact with voiceless consonants............. 0. 0c cece see eee eens .139 of a second 


In every case, in English and in French, the vowel followed by a voiced 
consonant was longer than when followed by a voiceless consonant. Al- 
though the voiced consonant preceding has this same effect in only fifty 
per cent of the cases, the average length for all cases under any influence 
of a voiced consonant reveals that the vowel is then definitely longer in 
both languages. Likewise, it will be noted from the tabulated results that all 
vowels under the influence of voiced consonants in English were remarkably 
longer than French vowels under those identical conditions. 

An interesting phenomenon which contributed conclusively to the solu- 
tion of the problem was the fact that English final vowels, not colored by a 
following consonant, were greatly increased in length. This is not so of 
French final vowels. This testifies that diphthongization, characteristic es- 
pecially of English isolated and final vowels, definitely and greatly increases 
the length of the vowel. 

In every case, the English vowel was proven longer than its French 
equivalent, except in seven words out of the one hundred and sixty words 
examined. In these exceptions the French vowel was extended indeciphera- 
bly into a strongly vibrated voiced consonant which seemed to lengthen 
the vowel. Heavily vibrated consonants in French were: 8, J, r, g. In one of 
these seven exceptions the presence of the accent circumflex was a contribut- 
ing factor. These same voiced consonants were so slightly vibrated in Eng- 
lish that they changed not at all the length of the vowel, and it could always 
be clearly delimited from its following consonant. 

Miss Plummer’s conclusion was, therefore: ‘““Having done more than 
seven hundred and fifty registrations of French and English words, of which 
the seven exceptions already alluded to number eighty registrations, the 
conclusion definitely declares itself: that the English vowel is longer than 
the corresponding French vowel because of its interior qualities and com- 
position. 






Some Problems of Teaching Elementary Spanish 


Mrs. ALMA PALMER AKIN 
Louisville, Kentucky 


(Author’s summary.—Description of a social-approach method in beginners’ Spanish.) 


WANT to present to you some of the experiences that I have had as a 

beginning teacher of high school Spanish. I have tried more or less im- 
perfectly, I realize, in my four years of teaching, to use a social-approach 
method because I believe in it first of all. I believe in it because I have tried 
it and know it works—which is the real proof. 

Fortunately when I first went to Norwood, I was given complete liberty 
in the choice of textbooks and methods used. Naturally I chose Dr. Hen- 
drix’ two books The Elementary Spanish (Heath) and the Cultural Spanish 
Reader (Holt), for I was familiar with their technique and presentation of 
material. It was soon very satisfying to me to see what a difference there 
was between the classes which I started in this way and the ones which I 
inherited who had been brought up on the old DeVitis translation-grammar 
method. 

Students do enjoy studying about the customs, history, geography, 
literature, art, etc. of the country whose language they are studying—re- 
gardless of what some may think. I am not making this as an assumption 
of my own, for I made a very careful check among my students to get ma- 
terial from which to substantiate statements I wanted to make for this 
paper. I had always felt that they enjoyed what they were reading by the 
interest shown, but it was most gratifying to find, with a very few excep- 
tions, that they were all very strongly in favor of reading about the country, 
and not silly stories or a series of unrelated sentences with no meaning to 
them. 

Many even said that they wanted more about the country than what 
our books contain. Right now, especially, the students are so keenly inter- 
ested in South America. One of our books Los Otros Americanos (Weisinger 
and Johnston—Doubleday Doran) provides very interesting material on 
the geography, history, products, etc. of the Latin American countries, and 
the students enjoy this work very much. If for no other reason, I feel that 
their language study has been worth while for them if they get some idea 
of our neighbors to the south of us. It is in such a course that we definitely 
try to build for Pan Americanism. We always have a special high school 
assembly in honor of Pan American Day, and recently we were fortunate 
in having as our guest speaker the daughter of the Cuban consul in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Certainly any opposition from administrators or others tends to disap- 
pear when the students are learning so much in their foreign language study 
about the history, social and economic aspects of foreign countries whose 
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future is so closely allied with ours. Many of my students put on their ques- 
tionnaire blanks that their work in Spanish had helped them so much in 
history, commercial geography, and other classes. 

Because of this correlation value, the fact that the students themselves 
really want to read about the history, geography, customs, etc. of the for- 
eign country, and because in this way we can instil in our students a social 
consciousness or an understanding of other people which paves the way for 
peaceful relations with them, I firmly believe that our problem of what to 
read in beginning courses is solved if we adopt books which contain this 
sort of textual material. 

An important thing, as all of you know, is to catch and hold the interest 
of your students, for that solves many of your problems. I have been told 
many times by my visiting supervisors that I always had the interest of my 
classes. I believe this has been due in large part to the material used and 
the method of presentation followed. 

At the beginning of their foreign language experience—and over half of 
my students do begin this with Spanish—it is highly important that they 
grasp the meaning of words and concepts without recourse to the native 
tongue. The first lessons in the Elementary textbook are so arranged with 
this in mind—hence the high number of cognates. Then the student gets 
a sense of power to comprehend the language from the beginning. The idea 
of translation often has to be broken down with the students who have 
studied Latin that way. 

I was quite interested to find out from my survey that many of the 
former Latin students liked the way Spanish was presented to them much 
better than the way they had learned Latin. They said that it was so much 
more interesting since we didn’t translate and that they had learned more 
in two semesters of Spanish than in two years of Latin. As one girl put it, 
“It is not necessary to translate in Spanish because we get the méaning with- 
out it, and that is the important thing after all.” And another student, a 
boy this time, said, “It is so much more interesting to write in Spanish 
rather than translate.” 

It is a real thrill to learn so much in their first day’s encounter with the 
new language. I remember only too well how my first few days as a high- 
school student in Spanish were spent trying to learn the new sounds and 
the alphabet, etc. and how I wondered why I had ever wanted to quit 
Latin and try this new and terrible language. 

When the student learns vocabulary and grammar in complete sentences 
with meaning in them, he is bound to retain them much longer than other- 
wise. After all it is ideas that count, and we as teachers are charged with the 
duty of stimulating our students and getting them to think. Therefore why 
not try to do this in the foreign language instead of juggling two languages 
back and forth and relying so largely on pure memorization. 

Grammar and vocabulary as such must be made only a means to an end, 
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which is understanding, speaking, writing, and reading the foreign language. 
It is the understanding of the idea in Spanish that counts, not the transla- 
tion of it into English. Grammar must be functional and not formal. The 
grammatical principles involved in the lessons in the Elementary textbook 
are grasped very easily by the inductive method employed and serve a much 
more useful purpose than the memorization of rules. 

Students are strongly encouraged to read and try to get the meaning 
without using the vocabulary in the back. If the meaning of a word or an 
idiom has to be given in English, then the idea is to use it immediately in a 
Spanish sentence so that it will stay in the mind as a Spanish word. 

When students are instructed by this method, they get training in de- 
veloping their ability to read, speak, write, and comprehend all at once. The 
sentence-dictation method is interesting for the student, and if started that 
way, it soon becomes very easy for him. I have always dictated most of my 
tests, and I often have one or two students who can take down everything 
exactly right, including even the accent marks. They can do this because 
they have been taught to do it this way at the blackboard in the training 
period, which presents the new material and gives practice or repetition of 
it, before the testing period begins. 

I was quite pleased to find that out of my 156 students only 7 said that 
they did not like the blackboard work. I believe I got pretty honest an- 
swers, for this certainly was their chance to tell me if they disliked this type 
of procedure. One of these objected because of a sinus difficulty, and the 
others said they didn’t like to stand so long or else felt foolish when they 
weren’t prepared and had to copy from their neighbors. The rest were all 
agreed that it was the biggest part in learning Spanish. It was quite inter- 
esting to see that they had grasped its great advantages as a way of teach- 
ing. I pass some of these comments on to you. “It is an excellent way for 
the teacher to point out our mistakes, and they are stamped on our mem- 
ories”’; or, ““‘We get a mental picture in this way of our corrections.” One 
said, “It is the best thing we do in class’’; another, “‘You can learn a lot at 
the blackboard even if you don’t have time to study much outside of class.” 
“It gives the teacher a chance to see how everyone is doing, and it gives us a 
chance to see where we are weak.” “It shows up if we haven’t studied, and 
then we resolve to work harder.” “It helps so much with spelling and ac- 
cent marks.” “It gives us a chance to stretch a bit, makes the class seem 
shorter and less monotonous and is so different from other classes.” 

It is true that in so many classes they merely sit passively, while Johnny 
or Mary recites, but when they come into the foreign language classroom 
they know they are going to get a chance to do something. Generally, even 
the lazy ones don’t like to be left behind and make an effort to show what 
they can do when at the board. 

My classes are too large for them all to work at the blackboard at once, 
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but this does not prevent its use, for the class can be divided very easily into 
groups, and while some work at the board, others can work on paper at their 
le i seats. Or it can be made an honor for certain ones to get to go to the board 
k =|) — and work. 


h | I do not recommend this method of procedure to the lazy teacher who 

E wants to sit at her desk all day and listen to recitations, for the teacher must 
g g be giving of herself a great deal of the time in supervising what is being 
n ' written at the board and at the seats, dictating sentences, questions, etc. 
a ; But it does give you a satisfaction when a class leaves the room to know 


that they have really learned something and that you have had 100% par- 
ticipation almost every minute of the period. It provides a fine way for in- 
dividual help and instruction. 

q The chalk dust is one of my unsolved problems, for after 6 classes, every- 
\ thing in my room wears a coat of white. Perhaps some one can offer a 
solution to this. 

With this method of work you must have the class completely under 
your control—ready to listen, repeat, write, and then correct instantly 
what has been dictated. Sometimes this is harder to achieve with adolescents 
than with college students, but I do not believe it offers any immediate 
problem. It is largely a matter of training from the first day on. There may 
be sometimes more confusion in the room when a group of students are 
writing compositions on the board than if they were sitting formally in their 
. seats listening to others reciting, but out of it all something worth-while is 
| taking form. 

It is most gratifying to read the compositions which the classes can 
: write after just a few days of their language study. It is a good way to check 
i on outside preparation to have them go to the board when they first come 

into the classroom and write a resumé of the lesson or of some current hap- 
pening in the Spanish world. There are so many exciting events in the pres- 
ent-day world that there is never a lack of material of this sort. 

Besides sentence-dictation at the blackboard, reviewing old material 
and introducing new, and compositions, we do have plenty of exercises, 
blanks, and questions in Spanish for them to write out the answers to in 
Spanish. They are all the type of thing that gets the student to think in the 

foreign language. Even verbs can be successfully mastered by using them 
: in sentences or making them plural or singular without having to conjugate 
i them. 

Besides repeating the sentences before they are written at the board, 
we also read aloud in class, both as a group in the beginning classes, es- 
pecially, and then later as individuals. This provides additional practice in 
pronunciation and intonation. 

The home work, the questions, exercises, etc. which the students do 
are always kept in a notebook and turned in at the end of a term. This 
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makes for better organization of the work on the part of the students, is 
useful in reviewing for a test and is so much better than loose papers which 
always get lost. The students like the notebook for as one of them wrote, 
“Tt is an essential part of Spanish; it teaches us neatness and order, and we 
remember what we write down.” The notebook is easier for the teacher, 
for it is useless to collect papers day by day which you most certainly would 
not try to grade because of the time element involved and the fact that they 
all too often are not the student’s own work. It is wise, however, to check 
on daily preparation of written work, but this only takes a few minutes at 
the beginning of the period. We often go over this written work in class, 
having the students correct their own mistakes, but I always feel this is 
more or less a waste of time. However, when I omit doing it the students 
always ask for it. 

Compositions which are written on paper in class and handed in to be 
graded and corrected by the teacher are always recopied into the notebooks 
—the student taking care of the necessary correction. 

This social approach, sentence-dictation type of procedure does not 
overlook the place for oral questions and answers and conversation. The 
periods are never long enough to do all the varied and necessary things we 
would like to do, but we do try to balance them all so that we get a well- 
rounded development. 

I suppose I hardly need to mention the various ways in which attention 
is caught and extra interest added to the classroom work. So many of my 
students mentioned these in the survey that I made, that I felt quite well- 
repaid for all my time expended in these things which have increased—so 
they said—their joy in the courses and given them a desire to work harder. 

We have an active Spanish Club which presents varied programs on 
special days such as Christmas, Columbus Day, etc. Many of my students 
are financially able to have dinner at the Spanish Inn in Cincinnati, and we 
have had many enjoyable parties there. We are planning a trip soon to the 
WLWO Studios to hear some of their shortwave broadcasts in Spanish. 
A number of students take some newspapers and periodicals, including the 
Spanish edition of the Reader’s Digest. Many carry on a regular corre- 
spondence with students in Buenos Aires. The Spanish Club recently paid 
the rental charge of $3.00 on one of the new sound-teaching films—“Buenos 
Dias, Carmelita” which was shown in each class and well understood and 
enjoyed. 

When vocabulary, grammar, and text are all integrated into a meaning- 
ful picture of the foreign civilization, they are retained longer and more 
easily. By the social-approach method the student learns in an interesting 
way and gains the maximum from his language experience. 

I feel that we, as teachers, too often fail to see the forest for the trees. We 
fuss around over such small things that teaching becomes drudgery. If a 
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foreign language is presented in the right way, it is such a fascinating thing 
for both student and teacher, that it is the most satisfying work in the 
world. 

One morning last summer in Saint Augustine, I was more consciously 
aware than ever before of what Spanish had meant to me—both as an in- 
dividual experience and as a career. It is from such moments of inspiration 
that we gain the power to go on, making of our teaching an interesting and 
challenging experience. 
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NE of the visible effects of Pan-Americanism and the Good-Neighbor 
policy is the recent interest in Portuguese. Many colleges and univer- 
sities are making serious attempts to institute courses in this language. Un- i 
fortunately, the prospective teacher of Portuguese does not have at his 


disposal 


Problems in the Teaching of Portuguese 


JACOB ORNSTEIN 
Washington, D.C. 


summary.—A review of the available texts and the methods of teaching in Portu- 





any considerable body of textbooks, edited readers, teaching aids, 


and pedagogical articles, as is the case for French, German, Spanish, or even 


Italian. 


guese to Spanish leads to the danger of an over-simplification and under- 
estimation of the peculiar problems of the language and its presentation. 


The 


the present time is clearly indicated by the fact that no usable classroom 
text appeared for it until 1925. That year witnessed the publication of 
A Portuguese Grammar, by E. C. Hills, J. D. M. Ford, and J. De Siqueira 
Coutinho.! The reviewer, E. D. Williams, admitted this state of affairs 
by commenting: “‘The publishers are justified in their claim that this is the 
first grammar available for the teaching of the Portuguese language accord- 
ing to modern principles.”* These modern principles, it might be observed, 
do not refer at all to the inductive procedure, since the method is largely 
traditional grammar-translation. Nevertheless the book has the merit of 
presenting the material in such a way that it is accessible to those who are 
not linguistic specialists—for whose exclusive benefit all previous textbooks 
were obviously designed, with their enormous vocabularies and lengthy se- 
ries of grammatical rules.® 

The failure of any subsequent Portuguese text to appear during the fif- 


teen yea 


has been said by Messrs. Hills, Ford, and Coutinho, as it attests the lack 


of intere 


1D. C. Heath, 393 pp. 
2 In the Modern Language Journal, ux [May, 1926], p. 382. 


Besides, the obvious and striking resemblance prima facie of Portu- | 


sabi isa 


inconsequential réle of Portuguese in the college curriculum up to 


rs following 1925 means not so much that the last word in pedagogy 








st in the language.‘ Should the present current continue, as it prom- 


Tes ctengampas me 


3 Some of these are: 
Kordgien, G. C., Portuguese Conversation-Grammar, Julius Groos, Heidelberg, 1902, 359 


Pp. 


Thomas, Frank, Portuguese Grammar [Hossfeld’s Method], Peter Reilly, Philadelphia, 


1918, 336 pp. 

Ey, Louise, Portuguese Conversation-Grammar, 2d ed., London, 1912, 457 pp. 

Dunn, Joseph, A Grammar of the Portuguese Language, Hispanic Society of America, 1928, 
670 pp. [Descriptive grammar.] 

“ Cf. however the recent Introductory Portuguese Grammar of E. B. Williams (Crofts, 


1942). 
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ises to, one can reasonably expect a wealth of methodological contributions. 
To say nothing of applying direct-method techniques to Portuguese, which 
remains to be done, other problems must be faced and solved. 

Foremost, perhaps, of these questions is that of pronunciation. The 
situation is strikingly similar to the one existing in Spanish. Tradition has 
consecrated Castilian as the standard, while disdaining the Latin-Ameri- 
can, which is spoken by millions more. Similarly, the Portuguese grammars 
elect to follow the Lisbonese dialect, or more exactly the speech of the terri- 
tory between Lisbon and Coimbra. It must, however, be recalled that Bra- 
zilian Portuguese is spoken over an crea greater than the United States of 
America, and is the mother tongue of some 45,000,000 persons, in compari- 
son with the 6,000,000 inhabitants of Portugal. Considering the unques- 
tionably greater likelihood for a North American to have contacts, either 
by correspondence or in person, with Brazil, the question of a possible sub- 
stitution of portugués brasileiro for portugués lisboeta becomes timely. The 
differences between the two forms, while not fundamental, are important. 
As a matter of fact, only five years ago a measure was actually introduced 
in the Chamber of Deputies at Rio de Janeiro to substitute the nomen- 
clature “Brazilian language” for Portuguese. 

Be that as it may, among the major divergencies are the following: 


1. Unstressed e and o within a word are pronounced i and u respectively in Lisbonese, but 
as closed e and o in Brazilian. Thus: estudo Lisbonese iftudo, Brazilian ¢/tudo: poder, Lisb. puder, 
Braz. poder. 

2. Final s in many regions of Brazil is not palatalized. Thus: cartas Lisb. kartaf, Braz. kartas. 

3. In Lisbonese the nasal vowel written em is a monophthong, in Brazilian, a diphthong; 
thus bem Lisb. b@, Braz. béz. 

4. Vocabulary differences, partly due to borrowings from native white and imported 
African peoples. Thus: the Lisbonese word for pineapple is ananas, the Brazilian abacaxt; the 
Braz. for train is not combéio, but trem, the word for girl not rapariga but moga. According to 
some writers, these vocabulary differences total some 10,000 words.® 

5. Colloquial tendency to place object pronouns before the verb: “Me fala” instead 
of “Fala-me” (he speaks to me). 


It is obvious, therefore, that the Lisbonese-Brazilian problem is es- 
sentially one of pronunciation, and to a large extent vocabulary. Gram- 
matical questions, quite obviously, remain quite the same, no matter which 
dialect is chosen as the standard. 

After the dialect problem has been disposed of, one ultimately must 
answer in some way the question: How much transfer of training is it safe 
to assume for Portuguese students? Due to the nature of the language, the 
ideal prerequisites for the subject would be Latin, Spanish and French. In 
view of the frequently disappointing nature of transfer of training from one 
language to another, it is actually visionary to attempt the teaching of 
Portuguese by comparative linguistic methods. In spite of this, some at- 


* See Samuel Putnam, The Brazilian Language, in Books Abroad, 1938, pp. 418-419. 
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tempt ought to be made, even if this is done in the preface or as an appendix 
to each lesson, or to the whole book, of several very important phonetic 
laws. To the student with transfer-training they will serve the purpose of 
helping to recall the Portuguese forms of words and, in innumerable cases, 
to anticipate their exact appearance. The first of these is: Short Latin e and 
o fail to diphthongize in Portuguese. Thus one observes: 


Latin Spanish Portuguese 
pétra piedra pedra 
cértus cierto certo 
fonte(m) fuente fonte 


The second—and here is the real distinguishing feature of the language—is 
that: The consonants | and n between vowels (intervocalic) disappear. The re- 
sults of this are as follows: 


Latin Spanish Portuguese 
solus solo s6 

pala(m) pala pa 

arena (m) arena areia 


The value of French lies principally in the fact that Portuguese also has 
nasal vowels, and in spite of the different manner of spelling, the same prin- 
ciples are involved. For Lisbonese, moreover, the pronunciation of unac- 
cented eas a offers a further point of contact with French. 

Turning now to several grammatical phenomena which are sui generis: 
One comes to the extremely elusive “personal”’ infinitive, undoubtedly the 
most difficult construction in the language. Unlike the ordinary or “‘imper- 
sonal”’ infinitive this is inflected as if it were finite in nature. The infinitive 
falar (to speak) is therefore inflected as follows: 


(eu) falar (nos) falarmos 
(tu) falares (vos) falardes 
(elle) falar (elles) falarem 


It has been found that it is extremely difficult to accustom the student to 
anything but an unmodifiable infinitive. The personal form, it may be noted 
is used when any ambiguity might arise from the use of an infinitive pre- 
ceded by a preposition. Thus: 

Depois de falarmos elle offereceu-nos vinho. After (our) speaking, he offered us some wine. 


(The personal form of the infinitive makes absolutely clear after whose speaking the wine was 
offered.) 


Competing with this in difficulty for the student is the use of the future 
subjunctive. Portuguese is the only Romance language to retain this tense, 
although Spanish still employs it in proverbs and in legal phraseology. The 
future subjunctive is used to indicate a condition or hypothesis in future 
time, and is found in adjective, adverbial, conditional and temporal clauses. 
Its employment can best be illustrated by examples. Thus: 
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Se este pais declarar a guerra, ter4 que impér impostos novos. If this country declares 
war, it will have to levy new taxes. 

Todos iremos para Lisboa, si Deus quiser. We shall all go to Lisbon, if God is (will be) 
willing. 

Quando o nosso amigo chegar, estaremos contentes. When our friend arrives, we shall be 
glad. 


It is regrettable that textbooks until the present time devote so little 
space to both the personal infinitive and the future subjunctive. Experience 
shows that it requires a multiplicity of exercises, of varied nature, to bring 
the student to think along these grammatical patterns. 

Even after all these considerations have been given careful attention, 
it is still necessary to decide what knowledge of Spanish should be presup- 
posed in prospective students, or if any at all is to be assumed. At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin the Portuguese student without a background of Span- 
ish courses, usually two years, is an exception. Most Portuguese textbooks 
concur in comparing Spanish with Portuguese usages. However, as long as 
it is entirely likely that the growth of Portuguese in the curriculum will 
continue, the teacher dare not proceed on this basis, except at the greatest 
caution. Textbooks can very feasibly include indications for students with 
previous Spanish training. It has been found that the following points are 
most troublesome to students who know Spanish: 














SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
1. Auxiliary verb haber ter (corresponds to Sp. tener) 
(he visto—I have seen) (tenho visto) 
2. Radical-changing verbs | Three types: e-e or ¢ (sento-levo) 
e-ie _ 
o-ue o-u (dormir-durmo, etc.) 
e-i e-i (servir-sirvo, etc.) 
3. Object Pronouns Usually precede verb Usually follow verb 
(me da el libro—he gives me | (d4-me o livro) 
the book) 
4. Verbs of Motion Finite parts take a before fol- | No preposition 


lowing infinitive 
(Va a hablar—He is going to | (vai falar) 








speak) 

5. Plurals of Demonstratives| este-estos este-estes 
ese-esos esse-esses 
aquel-aquellos aquelle-aquelles 

6. Gender of Nouns Nouns ending in -aje usually | Corresponding nouns end in 
masculine -agem and are often feminine 
(el viaje—the trip) (a viagem) 





(el paisaje—the landscape) (a paisagem) 
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SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
7. Days of the Week domingo domingo 
lunes segunda feira 
martes terca feira 
miércoles quarta feira 
jueves quinta feira 
viernes sexta feira 
sdbado sAbado 
8. Polite Mode of Address | “You” 
usted o senhor 
ustedes a senhora 
os senhores 
as senhoras 
9, —— —— Personal Infinitive 
10. ee Future Subjunctive 











For such reasons as the above does the Portuguese teacher soon come to 
the realization that the benefits of transfer-training are on the order of the 
double-edged sword. Nowhere are the handicaps more operative than in 
classroom conversational practice. Whereas the students with previous 
French training have had some experience with relaxed or colorless vowels 
(a), those conditioned to Spanish pronunciation will insist upon giving the 
same precise, exact values to Portuguese vowels.® The phonetic transcrip- 
tion of the following sentence, so similar in spelling, yet so different in pro- 
nunciation, is illustrative of the problem: 


Spanish: Para nadar, es preciso practicar. 
Para na®ar, es pre#iso praktikar. 


Portuguese: Para nadar, é preciso praticar. 
Pere nedar, e prasizu pretikar. 


Such considerations lead Spanish-speaking people to affirm almost axio- 
matically that he who speaks Spanish can never master Portuguese, and 
vice versa. It will be found that those unfamiliar with Spanish can attain 
a much higher degree of proficiency in Portuguese than those who enjoy the 
benefit of the almost 100% vocabulary transfer from Spanish. 

In conclusion, it is pertinent to add that the lack of textbooks and 
edited materials for Portuguese is compensated for in some measure by the 
wealth of magazines, newspapers, bulletins, illustrated advertisements, and 
political pamphlets, available from Brazil, especially from the various de- 
partments of “‘publicidade e propaganda.” Aside from their visual value, this 
realia has the advantage of presenting timely material to the students of 
Portuguese and Pan-American culture. 


6 Phonetically, a higher degree of muscular tension. 
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Suggestions to Popularize French 


RoBertT L. BEACHBOARD 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—In an effort to raise the student’s interest in French and to emphasize 
its present day value, Stephens College has launched a successful program including trips, a 
project week, reading diaries, correlation with other departments, festivities, audition room 
assignments and other activities.) 


AST January 67% of my students at Stephens College indicated, 
through a poll, that French does not have a high degree of value. 56% 
expressed a lack of interest in the subject. In view of world conditions these 

percentages are probably not much above or below those elsewhere. 
Concern over the student reaction prompted a questionnaire to collect 
anonymous suggestions. Most of these urged more emphasis on the prac- 
tical aspects of the subject. One student wrote (with her left hand so as not 

to reveal her identity): 

Is French becoming a dead language like Greek and Latin? Is its only value in past litera- 


ture? I don’t think so and I suggest more time be spent on things like radio, movies and present 
day writers. 


This girl has probably touched upon a serious neglect. How many 
French teachers today defend their major interest purely on the strength of 
its past literary merit? 

Stephens College, an experimental institution by tradition, has not in- 
vented new techniques to increase the values and interest of French. It has 
tried however—notably since the January poll—to exploit promising meth- 
ods, to combine them into a varied and more stimulating program. Special 
credit is due Dr. Wilfred B. Neff, head of the French staff, who has done 
more than his share to develop the program now under way. Comments on 
the activities of our French Department can be made under twelve headings: 


Trips 


Various sections of the Middle West still possess French colonies that 
retain some of the atmosphere of the Old World. As an experiment this 
spring we took a group to Ste. Geneviéve, fifty miles south of St. Louis. 
The inhabitants, who seemed flattered by our appearance, were most co- 
operative in allowing us to visit their historic homes and gardens. Our stu- 
dents were especially impressed by the quaint village priest, our guide, 
who told us something of French influence on American culture and tradi- 
tion. As a direct outcome of the trip, several students have begun a study of 
Franco-American colonies. 

Stephens College is not close to any city sufficiently large to support an 
opera house. However, we have kept a close check on all musical attrac- 
tions presented in St. Louis, 125 miles away. Whenever a French opera is 
announced, we make bus reservations for interested students. Study and 
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discussion of the opera is made a part of their outside reading assignment. 
There is no doubt these opera trips have brought home the fact that French 
is still a living language in musical expression. 


Radio 


A glance through the Radio Guide or local papers will usually discover 
several announcements of interest to French students. The Blue Bird, over 
national network, and carols from Ste. Geneviéve are traditionally broad- 
cast at Christmas time. A World Masterpieces program has well succeeded 
in rendering dramatized stories of Balzac. Andromaque and other classics 
are not infrequently offered on Sunday afternoons. Stations in our locality 
have been moderately active in reviving French folklore. As part of the 
Stephens program over KFRU, selections from Pelléas and Mélisande and 
other masterpieces are recorded with explanations by the announcer. Operas 
such as Carmen, sung in French, emanate from the Metropolitan. In various 
parts of the country, chansionniers and phoneticians make regular radio 
appearances. Those with powerful sets as well as those living close to Can- 
ada can, of course, benefit by broadcasts from Quebec and Montreal. 
Though somewhat distorted, The Count of Monte Cristo in serial form makes 
for good entertainment. Even Charley McCarthy’s recent interview with 
Charles Boyer had its appeal—although it was chiefly emotional in so far 
as our girls were concerned. 

In various classes, programs are announced—the most pertinent are dis- 
cussed in detail. Occasionally a Stephens instructor is able to arrange a 
“Jistening hour” with his students. The created impression is that French 
culture is active and still flourishing in this hemisphere. 


Book Reports 


The low evaluation given to my French courses last winter was due, 
in part, to a conventional method of book reporting. Routine forms were 
filled in begrudgingly and submitted at regular intervals. This spring I have 
experimented with a plan that seems promising for the future. The girls are 
encouraged to keep “Reading Diaries” which allow much freedom of ex- 
pression and are intended to be personal, permanent records. The majority 
takes pride in keeping up the “diaries” which not infrequently contain 
records of English and German books as well. The program is to emphasize 
the value of these personal commentaries as a source of future reference, to 
establish a habit so firm and appealing that the student will continue record- 
ings during the summer and even after graduation. Teachers in our English 
Department have met with happy results in their more extensive experi- 
ments with the “diary” method. 

Individual discussions with students on outside reading have presented 
a problem in so far as the time factor is concerned. But I have found that a 
report read aloud from the “diary” cuts by two-thirds the time required 
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for a purely oral report—and is more satisfactory in other respects. I have 
experimented successfully with groups of four students who meet for half- 
hour periods during conference hours. Questions are asked and the “diaries” 
| discussed around a conference table. By this method, in a single week con- 
taining three conference hours, twenty-four students may be examined. 
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Food 


No doubt the culinary art attracts the fairer sex more than it does men. 
Aside from the study of menus and recipes, of special interest to home eco- 
nomic majors, we offer occasional French meals with student help. We 
have been fortunate to discover a French restaurant (recommended in Ad- 
ventures in Good Eating) where crépes Suzette, soupe a l’oignon and other 
delicacies may be enjoyed. To be realistic about the matter, it must be ad- 
mitted that a good dinner is the most direct method to raise student morale 
and appreciation. 
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Audition Room 


Students have expressed a desire for more oral work than we can give 
them individually. To supplement drills in class, we have installed an audi- 
tion room—complete with mirrors, headphones, loud speaker and graded 
records. A student helper is on hand to change the records and arrange the 
time allotted to various classes. Though few girls enjoy the monotonous 
activities in the audition room, most of them realize the value of this work 
which can be—with proper guidance—almost as effective as individualized 
instruction. 
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Motion Pictures 


The Life of Emile Zola, Pasteur, French Without Tears and other movies 
pertaining to France are revived from time to time at the local theatres. 
: Students are not required to attend although many do whenever favorable 
: reviews are made in class. 

La Kermesse Héroique is rich in idiom and makes for entertaining read- 
ing. Scripts such as this, which come as a welcome break in the class routine, 
. are sold to the students who study them for class assignments. A local mo- 
i tion picture manager cooperates by showing those films under discussion 
) which are beyond the financial means of the college. 
On the campus we are fortunate to have a small but well equipped Cin- 
ema Laboratory. This spring we extended our movie program by securing 
six features. Among the most successful were: Gribouille, Carnet de Bal 
i which are now reduced to 16 millimeter film. 
i A portable projector makes it possible for us to have motion pictures in 
| the class rooms. Travelogues and graphic descriptions of songs constitute 
satisfactory class material. 
The refreshing technique as well as the informative value and subtle pro- 
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paganda of many of these films have made the students find a new interest 
in French. 
Reading Material 


Especially in Elementary and Intermediate courses, I am attempting to 
direct attention on contemporary writings: En Amérique and Madame Curie 
for example. L’ Amérique and other French periodicals are read for under- 
standing of the latest colloquial, idiomatic and military expressions. Ad- 
vanced students seem to enjoy the latest works of Jules Romains. Le Prince 
au Bois Dormant (in a recent issue of Voici) is a clever satire and illustration 
of French humor in times of duress. Sympathetic articles on contemporary 
French life, in recent issues of The New Yorker, are discussed in class. The 
psychological reaction of this reading is desirable at this time when the liv- 
ing qualities of France must be impressed upon the student. 


Project Week 


Students who want to improve their skill or increase their appreciation 
in a subject may choose a project during one week in spring. Girls under the 
guidance of the French Department may select any topic—from phonetics to 
a history of French costumes—for intensive study. 

This week offers an excellent opportunity to individualize instruction, to 
build up the morale of the weaker students. A girl soon discovers that 
French becomes more engrossing as it becomes more specialized. Though we 
have but one week for devotion to special studies and needs, it has proved 
sufficient time to underline the potential values and interests in the subject. 


Lectures 


The misfortunes of Europe have been our good fortune in that America 
is now hostess to a vast group of French celebrities, many of whom are avail- 
able for lectures. Through the Institute of International Education, New 
York City, a list of speakers may be obtained. Expenses for a lecturer are of 
course reduced if he can be secured during a regular tour. The speakers we 
have enjoyed this year have been especially valuable in reassuring that 
France traditionally and swiftly revives after defeat—and will do so again. 

Festivities 

A complete puppet theatre, with Guignol, Gnafron and other classic 
characters has been exploited to satisfactory advantage. During our Spring 
Carnival, students manipulated a show which met with college acclaim. 
Encouraged by student enthusiasm, the French faculty rehearsed and per- 
formed a puppet show in May. 

To promote higher morale among the various language groups, an Inter- 
national Costume Ball was realized this spring. The French Department con- 
tributed a éerrasse de café, accordion music, an A pache dance and improvised 
peasant costumes—all of which lent appropriate atmosphere. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO POPULARIZE FRENCH 
Correlation 


The possibilities of this aspect have not been fully realized at Stephens— 
but it is evident that the value of French will increase in proportion as cor- 
relation is developed. Instructors in our Drama Department have been 
stressing the practical value of French enunciation. Under the direction of 
Maude Adams, some excellent adaptations of L’Etourdi, Les Romanesques, 
and Chantecler have recently been performed. The Humanities Department, 
too, has championed our cause by sponsoring bergeretie recitals, art exhibi- 
tions, and lectures of special interest to our own students. 

To a certain extent, we have tried to find the vocational interest of a 
student, to direct her outside reading into that field. La Vie des Abeilles, for 
a biology major, makes a literary appeal and yet has a certain scientific 
value. 

Especially this year we have made an effort to correlate the activities of 
neighboring institutions. Our students were urged to hear Mme Tabouis lec- 
ture at Christian College, to attend French plays at the University of Mis- 
souri, plays which had already been discussed in our classes. Too often, in 
the past, opportunities such as these have been ignored or forgotten. 


Incidental Activities 


An exhibition of fencing and demonstration of French table manners in 
conjunction with the reading of Tovaritch. Displays of French coi ffes, stamps 
and curios. Promotion of J’ Attendrai, Madame la Marquise, L’Homme au 
Trapéze Volant, modern and ‘‘catchy” tunes which soon spread over the 
campus. Informal French Club meetings with conversation as the sole ac- 
tivity. A bulletin board with displays of interest changed more frequently. 
Pamphlets and subtle propaganda encouraging students to attend French 
camps, summer schools, etc. 


In May of this year a poll similar to the January one was taken among 
my students at Stephens College. 51% expressed an opinion that French has 
a high degree of interest and 59% stated the subject has a high degree of 
value. Although this still leaves room for significant improvement, the re- 
cent poll—taken only four months after the first—indicates a relative in- 
crease of 16% in interest and of 79% in value. It was encouraging, at least, 
to feel that over half the class appreciated the subject matter. 

There is yet much work to be done to keep French from retreating into 
the ranks of “neglected languages.’’ But the best defense is a good offense 
and if enough enthusiasm and forward motion is generated, the effort will 
rehabilitate the language—even in these afflictive times. 
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The Integration of Foreign Languages, 
Particularly German, in the 


College C urriculum' 


HEINZ GURADZE 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—Foreign language teaching can be the keystone to integration since lan- 
guages taught at American colleges are interlocked with the subject matter of almost every 
other department. Integrating methods can be applied in and out of foreign language classes. 
Possibilities of German and French are discussed in detail.) 


NDER the headline “‘Cultural Suicide” the Modern Language Journal 
for March 1941 quotes Walter Lippmann’s complaint that the elec- 
tive system is based on “the specialized, the accidental and incidental im- 
provisations and spontaneous curiosities of teachers and students.” In order 
to meet such a charge, it is often urged that we correlate again the various 
fieids of knowledge which we have so skilfully divided. While integration has 
become the shibboleth of many modern educators, it is seldom recognized 
how much the teaching of foreign languages can contribute to this aim. After 
all, we are not only concerned with grammar, which is a means to an end or, 
in the best case, a logical discipline, but our main interest is in literature as 
the carrier of human knowledge and art. The history of mankind and the 
development of civilization are encompassed in the literature of the world. 
Each of the languages currently studied has an intrinsic share in this cumu- 
lative treasure. Who, then, could be better equipped to convey the message 
of what men have thought and said, for what they have lived, suffered and 
died, and what they have proclaimed and professed throughout the cen- 
turies than the teacher of these very languages? 
We can fulfill this function in two different ways: in our own classes and, 
on the request and with the codperation of our colleagues, in other depart- 


_ ments. The following paper is based on this two-fold approach. It is limited 


to the possible use of German and, occasionally, of French; but the same 
procedures and implications may be assumed as valid for the most part with 
respect to any of the languages now taught. 


I 


1. Foreign-English. Unless the direct method is used, all language teach- 
ing is built on a comparison with the mother tongue. This applies particu- 
larly to grammar and to cognates. In this way we improve the understand- 
ing and speaking of English, which is not the least element of the so-called 


1 This paper is based upon materials used in an address before the philology section of the 
Missouri Academy of Science at the annual meeting at Columbia, Missouri, April 18, 1941. 
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residual or surrender-value of language learning. The study of cognates? is 
not only a memory support for the vocabulary, but also explains the spell- 
ing of English words (night-Nacht, knight-Knecht). Courses in etymology, 
which serve the same purpose, are not of equal value. Telling the student 
that debt comes from Latin debitum does not mean much to him unless he 
has learned by frequent usage the two meanings of the verb debere (or de- 
voir); to owe and to have to. Then he will easily associate debt with debitum 
as something which is owed and has to be paid. 


2. German-French. Students of two foreign languages ought to turn their 
attention to peculiarities of grammar and idioms common to both lan- 
guages. As to German and French, the following groups can be distin- 


guished: 
a) the idiomatic use of haben and avoir as compared with to be: 
I am right ich habe recht jai raison 
I am hungry ich habe Hunger jai faim 
I am afraid ich habe Angst jai peur 
etc. 


b) the perfect formed with sein and ére by intransitive verbs of motion 
or change of condition; e.g.: 


I have come ich bin gekommen je suis venu 
I have become?® ich bin geworden je suis devenu® 
I have died ich bin gestorben je suis mort 


and other well-known examples, finally as an exception: 


I have remained ich bin geblieben je suis resté 
c) the frequent use of reflexives: 
to sit down sich setzen s’asseoir 
to sit down at the table sich an den Tisch setzen se mettre a la table 
to go to bed sich hinlegen se coucher 
to get up sich erheben se lever * 
to go away sich entfernen s’en aller 


to start doing something 
to set out 


sich an etwas machen 
sich auf den Weg machen 


se mettre a faire qch. 
se mettre en route 


to happen sich zutragen se passer 
to be, to feel, to be located sich befinden se trouver 
to become angry sich argern se facher 
to be familiar with sich auskennen mit or in se connaitre a 
to remember sich erinnern se souvenir 
to catch cold sich erkalten s’enrhumer 
(prendre froid) 
it is the question of es handelt sich um il s’agit de 
to get excited sich aufregen s’emporter 
to have a good time sich amiisieren s’amuser 
sich vergniigen 


* Cf. the helpful list of English-German cognates by Bayard Q. Morgan, Modern Language 


Journal, October, 1940, p. 27. 
* Note that in English and French both verbs are compounds of the same simplex. 
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to get along, to get out of 
trouble 

to hurry 

to complain 

to fight 

to show off 

to puff up 
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sich aus der Affaire, Verlegen- 


heit ziehen 
sich beeilen 
sich beklagen 
sich schlagen 
sich in Scene setzen 
sich aufblahen 


se tirer d’affaire 


se dépécher 

se plaindre 

se battre 

se mettre en scéne 
se gonfler 


d) impersonal expressions which may or may not be impersonal in Eng- 
lish. The German and French verbs agree more closely with each other than 


with the English verb: 

I like it 

that does not matter, that 
makes no difference 

if you don’t mind, if it is the 
the same to you 

that will do 

what is the matter 


es gefallt mir 
das macht nichts 


wenn es dir nichts ausmacht 


das geht 


was gibt’s? 


il me platt 
cela ne fait rien 


si ca ne vous fait rien 


¢a ira 
qu’y a-t-il? 


but impersonal in English and personal in German and French: 


what is the matter with you? 


was haben Sie? 


e) miscellaneous idioms: 


no matter what you say; 
that’s all very well, but... 

to be in the act of doing 
something 

to get any place 


I am at your disposal 


everything is all right 

leave me alone 

to be worth while 

to be grateful 

to shake hands 

fancy that! imagine! 

if something happens to me 

what is to be, will be; needs 
must when the devil drives 


du hast gut reden 
im Zuge sein etw. zu tun 


weit kommen 
(usually in the negative) 
ganz der Ihre! ich stehe zu 
Threr Verfiigung! 
alles geht gut 
la mich in Frieden 
der Miihe wert sein 
Dank wissen 
die Hand driicken 
sieh mal an! 
wenn mir etwas zustéBt 
was sein muf, muf sein 


qu’avez-vous? 


vous avez beau le dire 
étre en train de faire qch. 
aller bien loin 

je suis tout a vous! 


tout va bien 
fichez-moi la paix! 
valoir la peine 
savoir gré 

serrer la main 
voyez-vous ¢a! 

s’il m’arrive malheur 
il faut ce qu’il faut 


3. Current events. Getting away from the strict field of language, we 
bring current events into our classes. The student ought to be familiar with 
expressions he reads daily in the news such as 


Fiihrer 
Blitzkrieg 


Stuka Gestapo 
Panzer 


Luftwaffe 


Lebensraum 
Schutzstaffel 


He ought to know their meaning, derivation, and pronunciation. He ought 


to develop an organ for the correct use of the article: 


Der Fiihrer met Il Duce 
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but not: 
Il Duce met Der Fiihrer. 


The journalistic practice of using the article as a part of a proper name 
should be discouraged. The same applies to the use of the noun Blitzkrieg as 
a verb. 

4, Geography. The names of German and French cities which appear in 
the news are to be known to the student; he ought to know their geo- 
graphical location, industrial importance, and in some cases their history. 
Nothing can be assumed. A freshman class did not know the German name 
of Cologne, they had never seen a picture of the Kélner Dom, they did not 
know the spelling of Wiener and that Wien is Vienna, nor did they know 
that Frankfurter comes from Frankfurt and where this city is situated. 
They knew Bremen only as a boat and not as a city. They know now not 
only these cities but also Kiel, Emden, Mannheim, Ruhrrevier. Film strips 
borrowed from the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Philadelphia, have 
been helpful in giving the students an idea of the beauty and variety of the 
German country. 

5. Sociology, psychology. Foreign habits and customs can be mentioned 
whenever the occasion occurs. In a beginners’ book the reading selection 
said: “There lives the tailor. To him we bring the material for our suits.” 
This was an opportunity to tell the class, much to their surprise, that even 
middle class people over there do not buy ready-made suits. Other traits of 
individualism were discovered: doors of living-rooms and classrooms are 
kept closed; gardens have walls or at least fences; food is less standardized 
‘and leaves more choice to individual taste; goods are less easily thrown 
away but more often repaired, on which the business of handicraft thrives; 
etc. The language itself, by its careful distinction between du and Sie, tu 
and vous, expresses the different relationships between people, which has 
among other things an important bearing upon love making: under ordi- 
nary circumstances Sie would be used before the first kiss, du afterwards.‘ 
One might even venture to say that the necessity to bridge over this lin- 
guistic gap makes kissing less easy, but also more meaningful than in easy- 
going America. That language is an expression of a people’s psychology 
should be demonstrated whenever possible. While the Englishman takes a 
walk and the German spaszieren geht, the Frenchman se proméne, i.e. he pro- 
duces or shows himself. The style of official Nazidom is overloaded with 
seriousness and often awkward heaviness without humor which is replaced 
by sarcasm, while we only have to remember Schnitzler’s beautiful Viennese 
in order to realize that there is also a German flavor close to French charm 
and elegance. 

6. History, religion, philosophy, science. Our readings, especially in the 
second and later years, bring us in contact with these fields. To avoid repe- 


* Cf. e.g., Remarque’s “Drei Kameraden.” 
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tition, religion and philosophy will be mentioned under II. History ought 
to supply the background for almost any kind of reading, and the sciences 
are integrated in Scientific German. 

7. Fine arts. Since many textbooks contain material on Diirer, it is use- 
ful to show slides of the works by him and his contemporary Holbein the 
Younger (Totentanz) obtainable through the Carl Schurz Memorial Foun- 
dation. 

8. Music. Wherever the school has a collection of recordings, time 
should be taken for acquainting the students with the three great German 
song composers whose texts are essential parts of German literature. A pos- 
sible selection of Lieder is the following: 

Schubert: Schiller (Sehnsucht, Dithyrambe, Gruppe aus dem Tartarus) 

Goethe (Heidenrislein, Kénig in Thule, Erlkénig, Wanderers Nachtlied, 
Nihe des Geliebten, Der Fischer, Suleika, Lieder des Harfners, An Schwa- 
ger Kronos, Prometheus) 
Riickert (Du bist die Ruh’, Sei mir gegriift!) 
Heine (Der Doppelginger, Am Meer) 
Schumann: Goethe (Gottes ist der Orient, Lat mich nur auf meinem Sattel gelten) 
Riickert (Du meine Seele, du mein Herz; Hier in diesen erdbeklommnen 
Kliiften) 
Eichendorff (Liederkreis) 
Heine (Die beiden Grenadiere, Dichterliebe) 
Hugo Wolf: Goethe (Prometheus, Kophtische Lieder) 
Eichendorff (Der Freund, Wer in die Ferne will wandern) 
Miricke (Gesang Weylas, In der Friihe, Das verlassene Magdelein, Denk’ es 
o Seele, Auf ein altes Bild, An die Geliebte, Der Feuerreiter, Der Tambour, 
FuBGreise) 
Scheffel (Biterolf) 


If Schiller’s poem An die Freude has been read, Beethoven’s Schlu&chor of 
the Ninth Symphony can also be studied. French classes will enjoy listen- 
ing to recordings of Bizet’s Carmen. 


II 


An equally important but more difficult way to integrate foreign culture 
in the college curriculum is for us to go into other classes. Here we are guest 
speakers, and as such we must arouse first the interest of the instructor so 
that he will invite us, and secondly that of the students. Both will depend 
on the contribution we can make to their subject matter. The purpose is not 
so much to encourage them to study foreign languages as to make them 
world conscious. 

1. English. The first colleague who is naturally interested in our field 
is the professor of English. If he happens to give a course in European litera- 
ture, we can present any selection of our favored authors from Goethe to 
Thomas Mann, Racine to Romain Rolland, Dante to Pirandello. But there 
are also several bridges to English literature. A lecture on Goethe’s Faust 
fits into a course in Elizabethan Drama (Marlowe); in a class in Modern 
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Drama we can speak on the German naturalistic school and its outstanding 
representative Gerhart Hauptmann. A course in Nineteenth Century Poe- 
try will be enriched by a good selection of Heine’s poems so ably translated 
by Louis Untermeyer; in Nineteenth Century Prose a few carefully chosen 
chapters from Zarathustra will acquaint the students with a beautiful work 
of prose of which they usually have a wrong idea if any at all. Finally a class 
in modern prose may well be confronted with a representation of Thomas 
Mann, Franz Werfel, Stephan Zweig or Erich Maria Remarque. It is, of 
course, important that all works represented be available in good English 
translation. 

2. French. German and French literature can also be integrated. Les- 
sing’s Minna von Barnhelm, in the delightful scene with Riccaut de la Mar- 
liniére, offers an occasion to show the interrelationship between the two lan- 
guages; and Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain contains several pages in 
French. By showing that certain things can be properly said only in one lan- 
guage and thus revealing the limits of translation we indirectly motivate 
the study of foreign languages. 

3. Philosophy. The lecture on Nietzsche can also be given in the depart- 
ment of philosophy where the German instructor can talk on Kant, Scho- 
penhauer, and Hegel as well, provided he is familiar with their main works. 
The opportunity should be taken to demonstrate how little there is in 
Nietzsche, the great individualist, and in Hegel’s concept of the state to 
which Nazism can be traced. Kant can be mainly interpreted through Schil- 
ler’s Gedankenlyrik, and his essay Vom ewigen Frieden ought to be men- 
tioned as an early pacifist manifesto in the far gone days of German ideal- 
ism. 

4. Political Science. An outstanding contribution of German literature to 
the political subject is the fascinating discussion between Naphta and Set- 
tembrini on Liberalism and Fascism in Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain. 
It is amazing to see how accurately Mann anticipated these problems fifteen 
years ago. In Goethe’s Egmont, in the dramatic scene between Egmont and 
Alba in the fourth act, we find already the modern phenomenon of a fascist 
dictator appealing to progress and revolution, and of a conservative demo- 
crat basing democracy on law and tradition. The Italian professor can pre- 
sent Macchiavelli, the French Voltaire, Rousseau, and Montesquieu, the 
fathers of modern political science. 

5. Education. Lectures on the two great educational novels: Rousseau’s 
Emile and Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister can be given in educational classes by 
the French and German professor. 

6. Religion. In the department of religion it would be appropriate to 
present a vivid picture of Luther as the creator not only of Protestantism 
but also of modern German. Short excerpts of his powerful translation of the 
Bible, e.g. the beginning of the ninetieth psalm as compared with the King 
James version, might be read. Lessing’s Nathan der Weise can be used as an 
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outstanding early example of tolerance in the period of enlightenment. 

7. The Fine Arts department might welcome our slides of works by Dii- 
rer and Holbein mentioned above. The French and Italian teacher, if they 
are conversant with modern and mediaeval paintings, have even farther 
reaching possibilities. Slides can be obtained from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. 

8. The Music department can avail itself of our service by having us 
mimeograph, read aloud and translate the foreign language texts of its re- 
cordings. In German it would be the Lieder already mentioned, in French 
there is Bizet and Saint Saéns, in Italian the countless arias. This all de- 
pends on the codperation of the voice instructor. A class in chamber music 
might need our help in translating the German directions in the late Bee- 
thoven quartets, so does the pianist when he plays Schumann who uses ex- 
clusively German directions. Slides on the lives of the great German com- 
posers are available from the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation and have 
proved interesting to music students. 

9. Aesthetics. A joint seminar in Criticism was conducted at Drury Col- 
lege in the spring of 1941. It was the first experiment in integration courses. 
Under the chairmanship of the head of the English department the instruc- 
tors of French, German, and Music participated in the discussions of eight 
students. After listening to recordings of Bizet’s Carmen, Nietzsche’s en- 
thusiastic appraisal of the opera at the beginning of his late pamphlet 
against Wagner was represented in translation and discussed. Other Ger- 
man contributions were Lessing’s Laokoén, Schiller’s essays on Naive und 
sentimentalische Dichtung and Die Schaubiihne als moralische Anstalt, Heb- 
bel’s theory on the drama, Nietzsche’s Geburt der Tragédie, and a chapter on 
art from Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes. All these reports were given 
by students with the exception of the one on Schiller, whose works were not 
available in translation. Slides of the works of Diirer completed the repre- 
sentation of German art and thought. 

10. Integration courses. The final goal of integration would be a course 
combining all departmental offerings either as survey course for freshmen 
or, preferably, as senior lecture series. Special periods of history such as 


The Periclean Age 

Rise and Decline of the Roman Empire 
The Renaissance 

The Period of Absolutism (Baroque) 
The French Revolution 

The Nineteenth Century 

The First World War 


offer ample occasion to show the contribution, throughout the centuries, 
of European literature to the history of human civilization. 
It will often be difficult to convince the administrative officers of colleges 
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and universities that such things can be done. By utilizing the “‘specialized 
interests and curiosities” of which Walter Lippmann, in his above-men- 
tioned address, is complaining, we teachers of foreign languages should be- 
come the torch bearers of integration. Only if we break down our depart- 
mental fences, shall we re-gain that universal outlook on life from which 
in the Middle Ages the name university was derived. Then we shall feel as 
Faust does when he beholds the sign of the Macrocosm: 


Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt, 
Eins in dem andern wirkt und lebt!® 


5 How each the Whole its substance gives, 
Each in the other works and lives!—translated by Bayard Taylor. 
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A Retrospective View of Foreign Language Study 


ANNE Z. MOORE 
Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Statement of the Problem 


(Author’s summary.—An endorsement of the benefits to be derived from foreign language 
study. 89% of the adults responding to the questionnaire issued would again elect a foreign 
language in high school. A preference for an oral rather than a reading approach is shown.) 


O DETERMINE by means of a questionnaire issued to high school 
graduates whose academic training has included the study of a foreign 
language the benefits derived from such study. 


Procedure 


A year ago the Language Department of the Lindblom High School is- 
sued a questionnaire to some 600 students to ascertain the motives which 
prompted them to elect foreign languages. This study (Modern Language 
Journal, December, 1940) brought forth such a varied response that it will 
be impossible to summarize the findings at this time. However, college en- 
trance requirements, personal enjoyment, preparation for a business or pro- 
fession, and aid to the study of English ranked highest and in the order 
named. Furthermore, it should be noted that 74% of the total number tak- 
ing the questionnaire indicated that they would again elect a foreign lan- 
guage if given the opportunity to choose anew. 

The members of the teaching staff, unwilling to accept the dictum of im- 
mature minds and desirous of validating the conclusions drawn from this 
preliminary survey, decided to send out a second questionnaire to a random 
sampling of the community in which the high school is located. It was 
thought that men and women of mature mind would be able to view the 
problem more objectively than the students who are, to a certain extent, 
influenced by adult judgment. 410 replies were returned from the 700 ques- 
tionnaires that were issued. 


A Retrospective View of Foreign Language Study 


(Read the following benefits carefully and then check those which have been most helpful to 
you. Add any additional benefits in the space provided at the end.) 


1. Profession or business. 
In what field? 
. Aid in promoting more effective use of the English language. 
. Aid in understanding foreign expressions in common usage. 
. Personal enjoyment. 
. Foreign travel. 
In what country? 
. Enrichment of vocabulary. 
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7. Better understanding of foreign countries. 
Additional benefits: 






8. 
9. 
10. 
Answer the following questions: 
1. If you were to enter high school now, would you again elect a foreign language? 
2. Upon what phase of language study, would you prefer that emphasis be placed: 
1. Ability to read the foreign language. 
2. Ability to speak the foreign language. 
3. Ability to understand the foreign language. 
4. Ability to write the foreign language. 
4 3. How many years ago did you graduate from high school? 
| 4. What foreign language did you study in high school? 
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TABULATION SHEET—Part I 
Benefits Total Number Replying Percentage of Total 
1 164 40 % 


2 265 64.63% 

3 288 70.24% 

4 242 59.02% 

t 5 57 13.90% 

| 3 6 277 67.56% 

i 7 150 36.58% 
a 


TABULATION SHEET—Part II 
| 1. If you were to enter high school now, would you again elect a foreign language? 
Yes—368—89.76%; No—42—10.24% 
2. Upon what phase of language study would you prefer that emphasis be placed: 
1. Ability to read the foreign language. 








154—37.56% 
2. Ability to speak the foreign language. 
192—46.82% 
3. Ability to understand the foreign language. 
190—46.39% 
4. Ability to write the foreign language. 
58—14.14% 
3. How many years ago did you graduate from high school? 
3- 5=141 24-26=17 
6- 8=121 27-29= 0 
9-11= 37 30-32 =13 
] 12-14= 17 33-35= 3 
15-17= 21 36-38= 0 
18-20= 21 39-41= 0 
21-23= 18 42-44= 1 
4. What foreign language did you study in high school? 
Latin = 139—33.9%; Spanish = 137—33.1%; French =117—28.5% | 








Comment on Above Data 


That foreign languages are often a useful tool in a profession or business 


is shown by the fact that nearly forty fields of work were listed under item 
one. 
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In this survey of adult opinion as well as in the preliminary survey of 
student opinion, it was revealed that language learning plays a very impor- 
tant role in promoting a more effective use of the English language and in 
the enrichment of vocabulary. 

The inclusion of more cultural material in our language courses will 
doubtless be instrumental in gaining a better understanding of foreign coun- 
tries. It is rather disappointing to note that only 36% claimed any benefit 
in this respect. The Chicago schools have under consideration at the present 
time a study of the possibilities for developing a more tolerant view of our 
foreign neighbors with special emphasis on Pan-American relations. 

Perhaps the most encouraging note in this survey and surely the most 
gratifying one to the foreign language specialist is the fact that over 89% of 
the total number replying to the questionnaire would again elect a foreign 
language. 

In reply to the question, ‘“‘Upon what phase of language study would you 
prefer that emphasis be placed?” a slightly larger number preferred that 
greater emphasis be placed upon speaking and understanding the language 
than upon reading it. The problem of methodology does not lie within the 
province of this paper. Controversial issues have no part here. That these 
issues do exist, however, is proof positive that the language teacher is still 
gloriously and often belligerently alive. 
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Courses in Foreign Literature in Translation 


LEON P. IRvIN 
Miami University, Oxford Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—The cultural aims of modern language courses should include the devel- 
opment of the mental attitudes which characterize a cultivated person. Since the study of 
literature provides the best means for promoting this development, modern language teachers 
should make an effort to reach a larger group of students by offering courses in the foreign lit- 
erature in English translation.) 


N RECENT years, it has become evident that those who are responsible 

for the changes that are taking place in both the high school and college 
curricula are attaching greater importance to the cultural objective of mod- 
ern language study. Indeed some of those who are empowered to set up the 
high school curriculum would have us believe that foreign languages can 
justify their inclusion in the curriculum only through this objective. Though 
we cannot accept such a misunderstanding of the other aims of modern 
language study, we must be willing to examine our objectives, to adapt them 
to meet the needs of a changing society and, if need be, to give greater em- 
phasis to those recognized as most valid by the authorities who determine 
what our curricula shall be. A conscientious examination of our cultural ob- 
jectives will enable us to determine their validity and to devise efficient 
teaching techniques to attain them. 

Before we attempt to inculcate culture in others, we must, if we are to 
make any measurable progress, decide definitely what it is we want others 
to become. To do this, it is necessary first of all to define as precisely as possi- 
ble the word culture as used in such phrases as a man of culture, a rich cul- 
tural background, the cultural advantages of a college course, and finally the 
cultural aims of modern language study. No one definition of the concept 
culture to be found in a dictionary or an encyclopedia is sufficient. The term 
culture is sometimes used to cover the whole range of man’s intellectual and 
social activities. Again, one may think of it in terms of polite society, where 
it may mean something like good manners and grammatical speech, or 
knowledge of the social conventions as outlined by Emily Post. In order 
to clarify the meaning of culture, it is necessary to describe what is not 
contained in the idea, as well as what constitutes it. To do this, I shall ré- 
sumé and often paraphrase the ideas of two books! of Professor Charles 
Grey Shaw, of the Department of Philosophy at New York University. 

Culture is mot a system of national politics and economics of social and 
scientific activity as indicated by the German word Kultur, the French 
equivalent of which is civilisation. It is a purely personal thing and pertains 
to the individual. It is not etiquette and fine manners, though these will 


* The Road to Culture, New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1930 and Trends of Culture and Civili- 
zation, Boston, American Book Co., 1932. 
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accompany it. It is not erudition. Though it cannot exist without some 
knowledge, one may have much knowledge and no culture. The intellectual 
person has knowledge; the cultured person loves knowledge. Culture may 
be termed knowledge for the sake of its enjoyment and human value. It is 
characterized by a fondness for the fine as this springs from an interest in 
the superior things in life, but it is not a mere appreciation and enjoyment 
of the fine. It is rather what results when appreciation has sufficiently 
broadened and intensified one’s life. It is not the possession of works of art, 
books, or of any material thing. Culture is an inward satisfaction rather 
than an outward acquisition. It is interest in that which is worth striving 
for, in the ideals men have lived by, and interest in the remote as con- 
trasted with a concern solely for the activity of everyday life. Therefore, it 
cannot exist unless there is freedom from anxiety about food, a due amount 
of leisure and the advantages which this liberty and leisure involve. Finally, 
it is in the nature of the adaptation of inner life to outer existence, the re- 
sult of this adaptation being happiness. 

Anyone reading Professor Shaw’s explanation of the meaning of culture 
would arrive at a clear conception of the idea contained in the word. Pro- 
fessor Shaw himself despairs of finding a set of terms which indicate its 
meaning. Yet we all recognize its significance, and we believe it can be 
achieved in life, for in each of several college bulletins chosen at random, the 
word culture made at least one appearance in the statement of the purpose 
of the college. 

In clarifying the general meaning of the word, Professor Shaw makes it 
evident that culture is not synonomous with knowledge. A student may ac- 
quire fluency in reading, writing and speaking French without achieving 
culture. An analysis made by Professor Thomas A. Briggs? of Columbia 
University shows that only 9 per cent of those answering the series of ques- 
tions concerning cultural traits believed that a reading knowledge of a for- 
eign language was essential. It is not the ability to use the language that 
makes the cultivated person, but rather the use made of that ability. 

Psychologists no longer believe that citizenship can be taught by im- 
parting information about matters of government. A course in sociology 
does not necessarily inculcate broad social sympathies and a sense of social 
relations. The information acquired in any course may be very much worth 
while, but modern psychology insists that the mental attitudes developed 
as a result of acquired knowledge are the only sure measure of the value 
of the knowledge. In the final analysis the value of a given course for the 
achievement of culture is determined by the extent to which it develops 4 
set of mental attitudes which will direct the manner of living of the student, 
which will help him to form a philosophy of life, and promote his happiness 
in whatever economic and social conditions he may later find himself. These 


* Pragmatism and Pedagogy, New York, Macmillan, 1940. 
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mental attitudes will encourage the inward development and perfection of 
the life of the student. They will endow him with something which has noth- 
ing to do with fame and money and which will be for him later a source of 
inward satisfaction. 

What are these mental attitudes which will direct the adaptation of the 
inner life of the student to his outer existence? Dean C. E. Ficken of Mac- 
alaster College, has prepared and published in the Modern Language Jour- 
nal of February, 1937, a list of essential or desirable attitudes in a cultivated 
person. He derives them from an analysis of the personality of Montaigne 
who exemplifies in a peculiar way “the intellectual attitudes which habitu- 
ally characterize not merely a citizen of the world but a citizen of the 
universe.’”’ These intellectual attitudes of a cultivated person, these keys to 
culture are: 

(1) Open-mindedness, the habit of hospitality to truth wherever it may 
be found, (2) critical evaluation, the habit of carefully weighing the ideas 
which are hospitably entertained before one welcomes them for permanent 
residence, (3) intellectual honesty and humility, the habit of admitting any 
errors one may make and frankly recognizing the limitations of one’s mind 
and senses, (4) conservatism when in doubt, that is, respect for the heritage 
and accumulated experience of the past, so that these will not be discarded 
before the value of that which is to replace them has been definitely estab- 
lished, (5) tolerance, even of individuals and points of view that are recog- 
nized as hostile, (6) poise and serenity which assure him immunity to the 
hysteria of the passing moment and (7) that crowning mark of culture, a 
universal perspective, ‘‘a panoramic view of all nature which permits him to 
accept his universe with the gently-pillowed equilibration of a Montaigne.” 

Some may wish to modify somewhat this list of cultural traits. Perhaps 
some important ones are omitted. Certainly none of the seven mentioned 
should be deleted. How can we as teachers of foreign languages promote 
the development of these desirable attitudes? How can we help students in 
their adaptation of their inner life to their outward existence? Pragmatic 
pedagogy would have us set up a situation to inculcate each desirable atti- 
tude. Can language courses provide such situations? To a limited degree, 
perhaps, and then only when the teacher is unusually ingenious, for our 
language textbooks do not furnish the material necessary. Is not the study 
of good literature one of the surest methods of inculcating these behavior 
patterns which characterize the cultivated person? Literature will provide, 
as efficiently as any curriculum subject, the various situations where at- 
titudes can be tested, altered and developed. 

However, I do not need to insist on the value of good literature. We 
should all prefer to begin the study of literature during the first week of lan- 
guage instruction, but we cannot choose the texts for the first year of col- 
lege language study, or for the first two years of the high school course, with 
a view only to their cultural content. The language difficulties for the stu- 
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dent must be our first consideration if there is to be any real progress in 
reading ability. This is still true, though to a lesser degree, of the second year 
college course. 

How then can we include such material in more of our courses? How 
can we attract a larger enrollment in these courses so that the good derived 
from them may be more wide-spread through our social structure? It is in 
answer to these questions that I suggest that some literature in English 
translation be added to the language courses in high school and that sepa- 
rate courses in literature in translation be offered in college. 

Before I proceed with this discussion, let me make it clear that I am not 
advocating the substitution of such courses for literature courses in the for- 
eign language, nor even for language courses, except in rare cases. We all 
agree that it is better for the student to read the literature in the original, 
but since only a few can do this, shall we deny to the others the privilege of 
reading these masterpieces in translation? You may object that reading a 
translation is like looking at a print of a picture, a photograph of a piece of 
sculpture, or even like looking at a piece of tapestry from the back side. Only 
the bold outlines are retained; the sensation of life, the esthetic meaning is 
lost. But is the parallel exact? In literature it is the thought and feeling 
which can be translated; it is the form that is lost. After all, it is not the way 
the author speaks to us, but what he says that counts for culture. Most of us 
have acquired our knowledge of Scandinavian, Polish and Russian literature 
from translations. Americans who enjoy Chinese lyrics would certainly re- 
gret it if they were not available except in Chinese. The numerous foreign 
works which become best sellers in America prove that little is lost in the 
translations. We would have no reason to hesitate because we fear poor 
translations. Almost all the works which we would use for class texts have 
been adequately translated. 

Many questions arise when considering the place of courses in transla- 
tion in the high school and college curricula. Should separate courses in 
foreign literature be offered in the high school, or should a few literary 
masterpieces be read in translation within the language course? How will 
these courses fit into the college curriculum? For what group of students 
shall they be planned? How will such courses affect the enrollment of the 
courses in literature in the foreign language? To some of these questions, 
particularly those which concern the high school offerings, I see no solu- 
tion yet. However, it is evident that the inclusion of some works of litera- 
ture in translation within the high school language course would make easier 
the integration of these courses in the high school curriculum. The courses 
in English and History could be illuminated by the study of some work of 
French literature of the same period. 

I can best answer the questions concerning the college courses by de- 
scribing our plan used at Miami University. For this purpose I shall con- 
sider only the courses in French literature though there are also courses in 
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Spanish, German and Italian in English translation. In French we offer the 
following courses of one semester each: French Literature of the Sixteenth 
Century, French Dramatic Literature of the Seventeenth Century, French 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century, and the French Novel of the Nine- 
teenth Century. We are planning two additional courses: French Theater 
of the Nineteenth Century and The Contempoary French Novel. 

These courses are not open to Freshmen and do not count toward ful- 
fillment of the foreign language requirement, nor the requirements for the 
major or minor. They are elected principally by students majoring in Ger- 
man, English, Latin, and by students from the School of Fine Arts and the 
School of Business Administration. Many students who have passed the 
achievement test in another foreign language will take these courses be- 
cause they do not find time in their schedules to take the two years of lan- 
guage work prerequisite to the literature courses given in French. The 
courses also attract many students who major in History, Government or 
other social sciences and who want some acquaintance with world literature. 
Occasionally there are students who have studied French for two years, 
rather weak students in language work who may have barely passed the 
achievement test in French, and who are not able to follow the pace set in 
literature courses in French. Thus the weaker language students, those who 
would be a “drag” on the progress of the class, do not usually enter the 
literature courses given in French, though they still remain in the depart- 
ment. At the same time we attract to the department a rather large number 
of students who would not otherwise be in the department. The courses in 
English translation have ordinarily about thirty students. The English de- 
partment looks on these courses with favor, as well as the Spanish, German 
and Italian departments, and their majors who cannot take French litera- 
ture in French are advised to take the courses in translation. An English 
major will usually follow one course in foreign literature in the foreign 
language but he will have also some knowledge of at least two other foreign 
literatures. He may study, for example, French literature in French, satisfy- 
ing thus his group requirement in foreign literature, but he will also elect 
a course in Spanish, German or Italian literature in English translation. 
Our French majors may have a Spanish minor but they will also take the 
course in Dante, the course in German literature, and in Greek literature. 
Thus we feel that our own majors in French have a better preparation in 
their major field because of their knowledge of at least the masterpieces of 
other literatures. 

Before concluding my discussion, I wish to repeat that I do not mean 
to suggest that this study of literature in translation is to be substituted 
for similar works in French. I hope I have indicated that the former should 
supplement language study in the high school, and should be offered in 
the college in addition to the regular courses in French, primarily for those 
Students who would never study foreign literature otherwise. We must not 
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neglect in any way our responsibility as language teachers, which is to 
teach our students to read and understand the foreign language. But we 
must admit that many of our objectives, presented at times in such am- 
bitious terms, can never be realized by teaching language skills. This is 
evident when one reads articles concerning objectives, prepared for our 
professional magazines. The writer may start with those objectives which 
can be attained through language study but he soon passes on to those 
which are valid only when we consider literature as the content of the 
course, and these he treats at greater length. In the past we have been in- 
clined, too often I think, to consider members of a foreign language depart- 
ment as teachers of language only. Should we not extend the scope of our 
departments, and make them to a greater degree departments of literature? 
The change would be welcomed by our colleagues in the English depart- 
ments. Some of them have felt the need of courses in translation and already 
such courses are being given in a few colleges by the English departments. 
They should be offered by our own departments of French, German, Span- 
ish. Here is an excellent opportunity for foreign language teachers to give 
more vigor and energy to their cultural objectives and to meet the chal- 
lenge of the leading educators who insist that more attention be given to 
the teaching and testing of attitudes. 
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KANSAS MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
SPRING MEETING 


GENERAL SESSION 
Place: Junior College Auditorium, Hutchinson 

Chairman and President of the Association—Professor N. E. Saxe, Washburn Municipal 
University. 

Words of Welcome: Mr. J. W. Gowans, Superintendent, Hutchinson. 

Address: Language, the Most Practical Study—Dr. S. A. Nock, Vice-President, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

The “Ticos” Amuse Themselves—Dr. Dwight L. Bolinger, Washburn Municipal Univer- 
sity, Topeka, Kansas. 

Dances: Lucille Hernandez and Lawrence Mora, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Discussion of papers and of teacher problems. 

Business Session. 

At 2:00 p.m. the French, German and Spanish sections convened separately 
under the following chairmen: 

French—Dr. J. Neale Carman, University of Kansas 

German—Dr. Francis J. Nock, Wichita University 

Spanish—Professor José M. Osma, University of Kansas 

Dr. William H. Shoemaker was elected president for the school year of 1942-43. 

MERLE FowLer, Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue Turrty-NintH Annual Meeting of the New England Modern Language Association was 
held on May 8 and 9, 1942, in Boston and Wellesley, Massachusetts. ; 

At the dinner, held Friday evening at the University Club, Boston, the President of the 
Association, Miss Ruth E. Clark, after a few words of greeting, introduced Professor Harcourt 
Brown of Brown University, who acted as toastmaster and presented the speakers. Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Gillis, Assistant Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, brought the greetings of 
the Boston Schools. Dr. Sarah Wambaugh, who served as a member of the Saar Plebiscite and 
as adviser to the Peruvian government for the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite, spoke on the topic: 
The Tongues of Men and Angels. Mr. Douglas Schneider, Program Manager of the World-Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation, spoke on The World-Wide Broadcasting Foundation: An Experiment 
in International Understanding. 

On Saturday morning, the Association met in sections at Wellesley College. 


10:00 a.m. SpanisH SEcTION—Alumnae Hall Ballroom 
Chairman: Miss Mildred E. Frostholm, Gloucester High School 
Speakers: Professor Jorge Guillén, Wellesley College 
Ticknor, defensor de la cultura 
Professor Albert B. Franklin, Williams College 
Rasgos espanioles de la novela indigenista 


10:00 a.m. Irat1an SEcTION—Library, Alumnae Hall 
Chairman: Professor Salvatore J. Castiglione, Yale University 
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Speakers: Miss Josephine Bruno, Medford High School 
La preparazione non-accademica dell’insegnante d’italiano 
Professor Angelo Bertocci, Bates College 
The Recent Italian-American Novel 
The Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton Collection of old Italian books and manu- 
scripts was on display at the Wellesley College Library. 


11:15 a.m. FrENcH SEcTIOoN—Auditorium, Alumnae Hall 


Chairman: Miss Margaret L. Babcock, Lincoln School, Providence, R. I. 
Speakers: Professor Jean Darbelnet, McGill University, Director of the French Summer 
School, McGill University 
Réflexions sur Vétude psychologique d’une langue 
M.Gustave Cohen, Professeur en Sorbonne 
Visiting Professor at Yale University, and Dean of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, New 
York 
Le théatre en Sorbonne 


11:15 a.m. GERMAN SEcTION—Recreation Building 
Chairman: Professor Bertha Reed Coffman, Simmons College 
Speakers: Professor Werner Neuse, Middlebury College 
Dean of the German Summer School, Middlebury College 
Zur Behandlung der Phonetik in unseren Grammatiken 
Dr. Ilse Zechner, Milton Academy 
Gottfried Keller’s “Jungfrau als Ritter,” ein Realist gestaltet einen Legendenstoff 


Through the kindness of Professor von Mises, Cambridge, a Rainer Maria Rilke collection 
was exhibited all day in the entrance hall of the Recreation Building. At 10:45, Dr. Herbert 
Steiner, Editor of “Corona,” gave a talk on Rilke, the Man and the Poet. 

After the luncheon, served in Tower Court, members listened with pleasure to the Carillon 
in the Galen L. Stone Tower, played by Miss Florence Risley and Mrs. Carol Scott of Wellesley 
College. 

At the General Meeting, held Saturday afternoon in Alumnae Hall, Miss Ruth E. Clark, 
presiding, read a message to the Association from United States Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker. She then introduced Dr. Mildred McAfee, President of Wellesley Col- 
lege, who extended the welcome of the College. Dr. McAfee urged that teachers of modern 
language should not sacrifice the cultural values of language teaching while making the neces- 
sary adjustments to meet contemporary world conditions. She stressed the importance of 
modern language study at the present time. Dr. Mortimer Graves, Administrative Secretary, 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C., gave an address on Foreign Lan- 
guages and the War Effort. He showed the increasing demand for a language competence com- 
bined with specialization in some other field. He urged the importance of the study of foreign 
languages and cultures, including Oriental and African languages as well as Western European 
languages. Opportunities for the study of languages must be increased, if the United States is 
to accept the responsibilities of a world power. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected: 

President: Joseph H. Sasserno, Roxbury Latin School, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Vice Presidents: Vincent Guilloton, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; Edwin M. J. 
Kretzmann, Brown University, Providence, R. I.; Agnes M. Ahearn, St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford, Conn.; Grace Edson Weston, High School, Concord, N. H.; Robert M. Waugh, 
Hebron Academy, Hebron, Me. 

Directors, three-year term: Michele F. Cantarella, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; 
Donald M. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn.; Wallace E. Green, High School, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Librarian: Arthur R. Racine, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass. 
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MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Business Manager: Frederick H. Osgood, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Edith M. Gartland, Teachers College, Boston, Mass. 


The president-elect, Mr. Sasserno, spoke briefly. A rising vote of thanks was extended to 
Miss Ruth E. Clark for the splendid program she arranged and to Wellesley College for its 
generous hospitality. Members of the Association and their guests were entertained by the 
College at Tea in the Recreation Building. 

EpitH M. GarTLanp, Secretary-Treasurer 


ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS, 
CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 
Annual Meeting—1942 


Tue AssOCcIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS of the Central West and South met at 
the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, April 17 and 18, 1942. The local committee of which 
the president of the Association, Professor Lilly Lindquist, was in general charge, had care- 
fully attended to all the details which help to make a language meeting attractive to everybody. 

The various local committees were composed as follows: Registration—Irwin Stewart, 
Southeastern High School; Grace Wyatt, Tappan Intermediate; Clarence Wachner, Denby 
High School. Reception—Professor Grace Hill, Wayne University; Margaret Moye, Cooley 
High School; Ursula McDonald, Cooley High School. Dinner and Luncheon—Phyllis Ward, 
Central High School; Gretchen Lutz, Northern High School; Edith Gillespie, Jackson Inter- 
mediate. There were two general committees: Publicity—Elton Hocking, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Stephen Pitcher, St. Louis Public Schools; Denis Janisse, University of Detroit. 
Exhibits—Robert T. Ittner, Indiana University; Joseph Como, Cooley High School; Rowland 
Hass, Eastern High School, Detroit. 

The heaviest responsibility fell upon a member who has always been willing to work hard 
in the interest of the Association, Miss Lilly Lindquist. Being the president this time, when the 
meeting was being held in Detroit, she labored very hard for many days in the interest of 
this meeting. 

The meeting of the Executive Council on Friday, held at 2:00 p.m., was followed by the 
Business Meeting, which was held at 3:30 p.m. The important matter decided at this year’s 
meeting was the establishing of dues at fifty cents per year for membership in the Association. 
Beginning with January 1, 1943, the members of the Association will pay $2.50 for member- 
ship and their subscription to the Journal. : 

The Annual Dinner was held on Friday evening, Professor Lilly Lindquist, the president 
of the Association, presiding. The members of the Association were welcomed to Detroit by 
Dr. Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools of Detroit; and by Dr. David D. Henry, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of Wayne University. The main speaker was introduced by Dr. Manley 
Irwin, Divisional Director, Department of Instruction, Detroit Public Schools. Dean Harold 
Benjamin, College of Education, University of Maryland, spoke on the subject, ‘Priorities 
in Education.” His address was very instructive. There was then music by a group of singers 
of the University of Detroit, under the direction cf Dr. José E. Espinosa. The last number 
on the program was a French playlet, ‘(La Ménagére Apprivoisée” by Pierre Weber, presented 
by students of Wayne University, under the direction of Professor Simone de Marivetz. 

The General Section was held on Saturday at 9:00 a.m. Mr. Stephen Pitcher, president 
of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, presided at this meeting. After 
the reports of the various committees, two of our most able leaders in language work and 
education in general addressed the meeting. These speakers were Professor C. O. Arndt of 
Northwestern University, and Professor Hayward Keniston of the University of Michigan. 
Professor Arndt spoke on the subject of “Foreign Language Study as Thought Extension,” 
and Professor Keniston spoke on “The Modern Languages and National Service.” Both men 
discussed their subjects extensively. Their talks aroused a great deal of interest, as shown 
by the general discussion which followed each address. 
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The Luncheon on Saturday was a joint meeting with the Detroit English Club, and at 
this meeting Mr. Thomas Cauley, president of the English Club, presided. The main speaker 
was Mr. Carl Carmer, who gave a most interesting talk on the subject, “Cavalcade of Ameri- 
can Folklore.” 

In the afternoon the various sectional meetings were held, where many interesting topics 
were discussed. The speakers at the French Section were: Mary Lane Charles, Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio; Dr. Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of Language Education in 
the Detroit Public Schools and Professor of the Teaching of Language Arts at Wayne Uni- 
versity; Jeannette L. Klein, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio; and Professor Alphonse V. 
Roche, Northwestern University. Professor Leon P. Irvin of Miami University was the chair- 
man of this meeting, and the secretary was Miss Emada A. Griswold of the Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park, Illinois. 

The new officers elected were: Professor J. V. Jackson, University of Illinois, chairman; 
and Miss Winnie Timmons, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Missouri, secretary. 

The speakers at the German Section were: Mr. Frank J. Klier, Wisconsin High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Professor William I. Schreiber, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio; and 
Professor R. O. Roeseler, University of Wisconsin. The chairman of this meeting was Pro- 
fessor Joseph Alexis, University of Nebraska; and the secretary, Professor Frederick J. Kramer, 
Ohio State University. 

The new officers elected were: chairman, Professor Edwin H. Zeydel, University of Cin- 
cinnati; secretary, Professor George J. Wack, University of Notre Dame. 

Professor Dominic Pucci of Wayne University was the chairman of the Italian Sectional 
Meeting, and Dr. Vincent Scanio of the University of Michigan, the secretary. 

Those who participated in the program were: Dr. Archimede Marni, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Mr. Rowland D. Hass, Eastern High School, Detroit; and Dr. Vincent Scanio, 
University of Michigan. 

Dr. Archimede Marni was elected chairman for the coming year. 

The speakers at the Spanish Sectional Meeting were: Professor F. Dewey Amner, Deni- 
son University; Professor Stanley Howell, Michigan State College; Professor Carlos Escudero, 
Miami University. The chairman of this meeting was Professor Harry J. Russell, Miami 
University; and the secretary, Miss Martha Logan of Stephens College, Missouri. For the 
coming year, the following officers were elected: chairman, Professor S. N. Trevifio, University 
of Chicago; secretary, Professor Gertrude Walsh, Ohio State University. 

As in the years before, the same opportunity was given to language teachers to become 
acquainted with the latest textbooks and equipment required by language teachers in the 
efficient presentation of their subject. The following companies co-operated with our Associa- 
tion: F. S. Crofts and Company, New York; Denoyer, Geppert Company, Chicago; Ginn and 
Company, Chicago; Grinnell Brothers Music House, Detroit; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Chicago; D. C. Heath and Company, Chicago; Henry Holt and Company, Chicago; Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Chicago; and Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 

The general officers elected at this Annual Meeting were: President, Professor H. C. 
Berkowitz, University of Wisconsin; First Vice-President, Professor Elton Hocking, North- 
western University; Second Vice-President, Miss Phyllis Ward, Central High School, Detroit; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor James B. Tharp, Ohio State University; Delegates to the Coun- 
cil of the National Federation, Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan; and Pro- 
fessor Edwin H. Zeydel, University of Cincinnati. 

Juio DEL Toro, Secretary 


Notice: Members of the Association and prospective members should send their sub- 
scriptions through the treasurers of their state associations, if their state associations are 
affiliated with the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South; 
otherwise, subscriptions should be sent directly to the new secretary-treasurer, Professor 
James B. Tharp, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Saturday, July 25, 1942 


I. General Meeting 

THE GENERAL meeting of the Modern Foreign Language Conference at Madison on Saturday, 
July 25, was presided over by Prof. Casimir D. Zdanowicz of the department of French 
and Italian of the University of Wisconsin. After some cordial words of welcome the chair- 
man announced that all of the speakers would discuss some phase of Modern Foreign Language 
work in the Emergency. He mentioned the fact that frequently Modern Foreign Language 
teachers and educational specialists had different views on the aims for which studies were . 
to be pursued but said that to-day all would work together in harmony for it was evident that 
the study of Modern Foreign Languages was very important in this present world conflict. 

The first speaker was Prof. Willing of the Department of Education of the University 
of Wisconsin. In his introduction he said that a subject of the secondary school curriculum 
was usually analyzed in regard to its qualities for social functionalism, its capability for 
integration and the pupil activity that it offers. He said furthermore that today great emphasis 
is placed upon the connection a subject has with the daily life of the pupil in contrast to the 
disciplinary value of studies, so much stressed formerly. This was the trend of education five 
years ago and still is. The speaker now showed how social functionalism in the study of foreign 
languages could be stressed by emphasis on the etymological connection of the foreign lan- 
guage and English in order to interest the pupil in the derivation of English words; by the 
inclusion of the study of the life of the foreign people in the foreign language course, and by 
the Americanization of the course. He added that the potential values of a subject are not 
realized until sought for. The social values of foreign languages are evident in a study of the 
life of the people whose language we are studying, for a knowledge of the manners and cus- 
toms of foreigners will lead us to understand the reasons for their characteristics, and will 
render us more tolerant, a quality so necessary where so many nations live together as in the 
United States. Under the head of the “Americanization of Foreign Language study,” the 
speaker includes a study of foreign governments in order to get a clear idea of our own. As 
examples he cited that a better understanding and appreciation of American democracy is 
attained by an explanation of the will to power of totalitarian governments; by the results 
of political disruption in France, by the menace of Italian Fascism and the revolts in 
Spain. 

The second speaker, Prof. Charles M. Purin, of the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division at Milwaukee, began his address by saying that no one should be too excited or dis- 
couraged by the fluctuation in the study of modern foreign languages, because, according to 
the article by Professor Baldensperger in the June isuse of the Modern Language Forum— 
“Grandeur et Décadence de la Méthode Directe” we must be prepared for changes in Foreign 
Language study and teaching at all times. Since Foreign Languages have always fulfilled the 
national needs, the study will adjust itself satisfactorily after the world conflict. Even now 
Prof. Purin said that it was very strange that, although the government needs people pro- 
ficient in Modern Foreign Languages in great numbers, yet the enrollment is decreasing in 
schools. It is hard to reconcile these facts. Furthermore he added that new courses in Foreign 
Languages might be needed, as for example, Russian and Japanese. The speaker now showed 
how some of our greatest Americans were interested in the study of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, among them Franklin and Longfellow. Then very interesting facts were given about 
the study of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States since about 1750; figures on 
student enrollment with special emphasis on the years 1889, 1910, and 1925. The unpublished 
study of Mr. Klier of the Wisconsin High School was referred to for the most recent years. 
Fluctuation in the nationalities evident in the population of the United States, as no longer 
being primarily of Anglo-Saxon in descent, was mentioned. The speaker now recommended 
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most strongly courses in foreign civilizations even for students not electing Foreign Language 
courses in order that a general knowledge of Foreign Literature, Art, Music, and Ideologies 
may become more widespread. Since the period of isolation for the United States will be over 
after the world conflict, it is important that we have intelligent followers of our democracy 
who know the languages of the nations with whom we have to deal. Sumner Welles testifies 
to this most strongly. 

Although only a very short time remained for the last speaker, yet Prof. Philo M. Buck 
of the Department of Comparative Literature of the University of Wisconsin, spoke very 
impressively of the inspiration which the study of Foreign Languages has for all as the inter- 
preter of great traditions of culture, of something which shows how human nature has grown 
in spite of momentary stumblings and setbacks. The study gives us an insight into the state 
of mind and the emotional life of a foreign people, just as literature studied in a Foreign Lan- 
guage does, and it can offer the highest inspiration to our state of mind. 


II. Sectional Meetings 
French Section 


Prof. Cheydleur, the chairman, asked every one to hand in questions or problems in For- 
eign Language study. The first subject presented for discussion was the question as to whether 
students with less than a grade of A or B should be permitted to continue with third year 
work. It was shown definitely that these students should continue, for their literary apprecia- 
tion will often cause them to do better work in the third year than in the first two years where 
so much time must be devoted to the study of grammar, which does not appeal to everyone. 
The correlation in the study of Music and Modern Foreign Language was shown (the study 
of Foreign Languages gives the Music student the literary and phonetic background he needs, 
and the study of songs and listening to radio broadcasts in the Foreign Language will help 
the pronunciation of the Language student.). Ways of treating the study of foreign civiliza- 
tion and the question of additional cultural material were discussed and as sources for this 
material, articles appearing during the last few years in School and Society and the Modern 
Language Journal, the chapter on “Making Reading Serve Broad Educational Objectives” 
in Prof. Handschin’s book on Modern Language Teaching and the centers for the information 
on French Realia at Middlebury College and in New York were mentioned. 


German Section 


Prof. Heffner, the chairman of the German Section, opened the meeting by the reading 
of letters which he had received from the Government asking for the services of people with 
a knowledge of German. The aims and objectives set forth in the general meeting were again 
discussed. Other questions presented for discussion were the contribution of the study of 
Foreign Languages to the understanding of English, the value of the study of foreign culture 
through the medium of English if difficult for comprehension in the Foreign Language for 
some students, and the objective of arousing an appreciation of great literary masterpieces. 
Two problems of the High School teacher, the nature of reading matter and the problem of 
decreasing enrollment where now taken up. For the latter problem very little could be said, 
since many of the High School pupils of today are of the non-college type who often lack 
ability to master a Foreign Language and are too much interested in the so-called “practical 
subjects.” 


Spanish Section 


The first question presented for discussion was: whether the Castilian or Latin American 
pronunciation of Spanish should be taught. The chairman of the section, Prof. Victor R. B. 
Oelschlager explained in a clear and convincing manner why the Castilian pronunciation should 
be taught at all times: it is the pronunciation considered as the best in Spain, is characterized 
by great classic beauty, is most definitely phonetic, and presents unity, which Latin American 
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pronunciations do not, for there are noticeable differences in all of the South and Central 
American countries. It is always the best model of anything which should be presented to 
students. When the question of aims and objectives were discussed, the chairman spoke of 
the great importance of an active approach (in addition to reading for comprehension), for 
a conversational knowledge is not only necessary in the war effort, but at any time gives 
the student more confidence. The importance of the study of cultural material was strongly 
t emphasized, not only that dealing with Spain but also that in the civilization of Latin and 
‘ South America. 
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# III. Films 

i After the sectional meetings very interesting films were shown depicting rural and in- 
a dustrial life and activities in Germany, France, and Mexico. Several days before and during 
the Conference there was an exhibition by the various departments of realia such as: stamps, 


: cards, pictures, and maps showing foreign settlements in Wisconsin. This exhibit was one of 
‘ the best ever displayed here. 

















All in all the conference and the discussion panels that followed were well attended 
4 and the interest shown would seem to demonstrate quite clearly that similar conferences in 
’ 4 future Summer Sessions should be planned and perhaps amplified with a display of the best 
: textbooks in various languages. 
; MarIELE SCHIRMER 
: State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
y (Secretary of the Wisconsin Modern 
‘ | Foreign Language Teachers) 
D 
S 66 S 99 
° What Others Say— ° 
n 
BASIC VALUES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES! 
THERE ARE two equally defensible reasons for studying foreign languages, the vocational and 
the cultural. These two reasons are not necessarily mutually exclusive, but ‘in most cases 
: the student will be more vividly aware of one than of the other. If the student plans to be a 
: j translator or a research worker, he will need to concentrate upon the acquiring of a thorough 


reading knowledge of the language of his choice as an essential part of his equipment. If he plans 
to enter the diplomatic service or be an interpreter, he will need to master the spoken lan- 
guage as well. If he wants to prepare to do clerical work involving foreign correspondence as 
a commercial attaché, a secret service employee, or a foreign trade expert, he will have to ac- 
quire skill both in speaking and writing the languages of the countries in which he is inter- 
ested. If the student intends to become a teacher of foreign languages, he will be actuated by 
both the vocational? and cultural reasons in the study of the foreign language which forms his 
major interest. 


A 
a 
Be 


? This is a summary by Dr. Frank H. Reinsch of an address delivered at San Francisco on 
February 23, 1942, at the fifth annual joint meeting of the National Federation of Modern f 
Language Teachers and the American Classical League in cooperation with the American i 
Association of School Administrators. Dean Lee was Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, 
(1933-36); Director of the National Occupational Conference, New York (1936-39); the first 
President of the American Vocational Association. He was also Chairman of Sub-Committee 
on Vocational Education of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection and 
o ff is a member of the Technical Advisory Committee of the United States Employment Service. 
* Attention is called to the pamphlet entitled Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Lan- 
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For students in general, however, the cultural reason for studying a foreign language may 
exist for itself alone. In fact, most students derive value from their studies in direct proportion 
to the personal satisfaction which they obtain. Moreover, an appreciation of an alien culture 
forms an essential part of a liberal education. A clear realization of the contribution of foreign 
lands to the world’s cultural heritage is indispensable in the solution of the tremendous prob- 
lems which confront us now and will confront us in the years to come. Today as never before, 
the importance of a working knowledge of foreign languages is self-evident. An understanding 
of alien mores and ways of thinking is absolutely vital if we are to cooperate effectively with 
our allies. At this moment our nation needs literally thousands of persons who are equipped 
to develop contacts with China, Russia, India, and with various nations which have been over- 
run. But we must also be able to understand our enemies, Germany, Italy, and Japan. In order 
to defeat them, we must know what they are doing and what they are likely to do. In the post- 
war reconstruction and stabilization, we dare not be ignorant of the contribution they may be 
expected to make. To collaborate successfully with other nations in the free world of tomor- 
row, we must understand our collaborators. To understand them we must know their lan- 
guages. This is no time to discontinue the study of German or Italian in our public schools. 
This is the time to inaugurate programs of language study of Japanese, Chinese, Russian, and 
Portuguese. 

In view of these facts, there are certain implications for the teaching of foreign languages 
which must not be neglected: 


1. We should begin the study of foreign languages earlier in the life of those children who are 
to attempt seriously to master alien tongues. It seems ridiculous to expect any great accomplish- 
ment to occur if the beginnings are as late as the senior high school. 


2. There should be a continuity of language-teaching over a longer period for all who study a 
language. Let there be study of German or Russian or Portuguese, without appreciable break, 
from the first year of Junior High School through Senior High School and through College. 


3. There should be greater concentration on the language taught. The brief courses usually 
given are entirely inadequate. One language thoroughly learned is better than two ineptly 
learned. If there be time and desire, the learner may be encouraged to begin a second language, 
but there should be no lowering of standards of facility and understanding. We should aim con- 
stantly toward competence rather than shoddy achievement. 


4, There should be more emphasis on power to speak, read, and write the language and less 
on the units of credit earned. We should be concerned primarily with whether or not the indi- 
vidual is gaining power in a language not his own, and only incidentally in the conditions under 
which the power is gained. 


5. There is tragic need for skilled and cultured teachers. One should have superlative facility 
and felicity in the spoken and written language which he essays to teach. He should have actual 
experience in and maintain contact with the country where the language is spoken. 


The teacher must possess true and sympathetic understanding of the people and the cul- 
ture represented by the language based upon actual experience in and contact with the country 
which the language represents. Suggested ways of meeting this need are: summer travel, study 
or residence in the foreign country, scholarships for foreign study or travel, and provision for 
the exchange of representative scholars and leaders between this and other countries for mu- 
tual orientation in professional! schools for language teachers. 





guage Students, Revised Edition, by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée, a report issued under the 
auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers and to the set of ten Lan- 
guage Leaflets edited by Henry Grattan Doyle. Both are obtainable from Mr. Ferdinand F. 
DiBartolo, Business Manager, 284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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The golden age of language teaching in the schools of America is before us if we but have 
the wisdom and imagination to face the problem squarely. 
Epwin A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


OF COURSE YOU CAN LEARN SPANISH! 


THE GREAT vogue that Spanish is enjoying these days proves the sincerity of our determination 
to be good neighbors to our Latin-American brethren. There is, after religion, perhaps no 
greater spiritual bond between peoples than an understanding of each other’s language, and 
the point has been competently underlined by Catholic writers that Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
can Catholics will be the best interpreters of the Yankee to his Latin brother. I should like to 
venture—speaking as a veteran teacher who has watched Spanish grow up out of the category 
of “commercial subjects”—a word of advice to the Catholic teachers, who have decided to get 
on the linguistic bandwagon. 

Of course you can learn Spanish. If you are a good student you can learn in 10 minutes an 
intelligible pronunciation. You will be whispering a lovely grouping of sharp initial consonants 
and pure vowels caught together by soft linking consonants. The sound values of the letters are 
as constant as good currency and an English equivalent that is more than approximately right 
can be given for every letter. 

Similar to Latin and English 


The grammar of Spanish places it, with English and French, among the languages that 
have freed themselves of primitive case inflections. It keeps, with English and French, the s 
plural but has no possessive (genitive) form. Spanish expresses all ownership ideas with the 
preposition of. Spanish indeed deserves its reputation as a simple, reasonable language. But it 
is not, alas, an easy language. No language is. 

Spanish has been the vehicle of some of the world’s finest literature. The language is old, 
urbane, tough, and eminently civilized. It would be ridiculous to insist upon this if the man in 
the street didn’t so often associate Spanish with gibberish howled to rhumba dance time. Only 
after 20 years of study am I occasionally flattered by people who ask me what part of Latin- 
America I hail from. Oftener they wonder politely where I studied the language. 

I should say that the difficulties of Spanish at the elementary level are principally aural. 
You will find the spoken language hard to follow because the native speaks faster than an 
American and because he has certain confusing tricks of pronunciation. He often does not pro- 
nounce d and the final s. He has his own way of grouping whole phrases into breath syllables. 
This aural difficulty will persist long enough to exasperate and discourage the faint of heart. 


Spanish Is Spanish 

Here one should note the common belief that American Spanish is weedy, degenerate, and 
debased by Indian accretions. While it seems impossible to lay that ghost—youngsters in high 
school think that there is a “Mexican language”—I hopefully add another denial. Cervantes 
could speak with the humblest Mexican peon or Puerto Rican jibaro. No, Spanish is its lovely 
self, stone hard and pure, wherever it is spoken. The barefoot peddler on Havana’s Prado uses 
the subjunctive as accurately as a university don. 

English-speaking people, by the way, who have only a dim notion of what the subjunctive 
is, since it has scarcely survived in English, find the Spanish subjunctive construction rather 
appalling. May I suggest that you can phrase your sentences to by-pass the subjunctive often 
enough to cut down the margin of error. Indeed the most important lesson that you must learn 
is just this. In using a foreign language be simple, concise, and childishly concrete. You cannot, 


? An article by Harold Croghan, chairman, department of Spanish, Sullivan High School, 
Chicago, in The Catholic School Journal, September, 1942. 
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for a long time, sustain a full-blown conversation. Listen to your interlocutor. If he’s Spanish he 
will like to talk. 


A Simple Beginning 


Do, my dear beginner, give over any impulse to talk brilliantly. Learn an elementary 
vocabulary to meet the elementary situations and relations. Learn that vocabulary well. A 
five-year-old in a room filled with adults has no idea or a wrong idea of what they are talking 
about. And a five-year-old is quite an advanced student of English. 

Now, having honestly indicated that you will meet difficulties, may I repeat that you can 
learn Spanish. It is far easier than the language our five-year-old is struggling to master. I think 
it is the language in which an English-speaking person can most easily obtain a competence. 
In venturing some advice as the best way to that competence I assume that you will examine 
my suggestions coolly and from the point of view of your needs and prejudices. 


You Must Study 


My own prejudices are arrayed against the women’s club technique: sitting with a group 
of yearners in front of a teacher who is working his personality for all it’s worth to “hold them” 
and giving the customers the illusion that they are talking Spanish. And I know that if you pro- 
pose to learn Spanish by spending some months abroad you will be bitterly disappointed. That 
is a theory no sounder than the “push him overboard” technique of learning to swim. The pro- 
fessional language schools, too, have a stagy oral method that is entertaining and bright as a 
good parlor game. Their instructors are excellent and they furnish a slow, pleasant, and ex- 
pensive way to the beginner. 

I urge the adult beginner, who is serious and thrifty, to cover the first laps alone. An in- 
vestment of a dollar will start you. Buy a beginner’s Spanish reader that is printed with a 
vocabulary and some simple rules of pronunciation. Read little books for beginners edited with 
vocabularies until you can read at sight in the books published for the second year of high 
school. Read carefully, never read beyond your level, read in Spanish. Don’t permit yourself 
to translate this easy material; when you do you are setting up a psychological hazard that 
will never be completely overcome. 

How long will this first unit of our suggested ‘“‘curriculum” run? I have available only the 
evidence of my own recent experience with German. After 150 hours I can sight-read easy 
German. With the good Latin training which many of my Catholic readers enjoy you can easily 
beat this record. 

When you have learned to read you are ready for grammar, and a teacher. You must post- 
pone the pleasures of “conversation,” although, while working through the grammar, you 
should memorize paragraphs and pages of easy Spanish. Having finished the grammar you 
have a solid foundation upon which you may erect any degree of competence. A further 
mastery will come with actual experience in using Spanish. But I have a crotchety distaste for 
people who study Spanish with no aim more grown up than joining language study groups, 
haunting conversational teas, and buying Spanish dance records. God frowns upon waste. 
Don’t begin the study of Spanish unless it may lead to something more than finding someone to 
talk to. 


Prepare for Travel 


If you travel in Spanish America you will justify your study of Spanish. You will draw 
in economies excellent wages for the time and effort invested. With the foundation that we have 
canvassed together you will pick up a surprising fluency. To be “really good” before traveling 
abroad you should, however, return to your teacher for a diligent training in Spanish conversa- 
tion. To economize effort, follow the vocabulary situations organized in a manual. And be alert 
or your teacher out of sheer boredom will waste time riding his hobbies (I’ve done it myself.) I 
urge you not to cultivate good-natured Latins for the sake of conversational practice. They 
find that kind of thing humiliating. Be businesslike, pay for your instruction. It means a teach- 
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er’s livelihood. In choosing a teacher don’t be captious about accents. They will all sound pretty 
much alike to you and any native accent is a good one. 

Young people who hope to make themselves valuable office employees by acquiring a 
knowledge of Spanish must remember that they will encounter stiff opposition from citizens 
who are practically bilingual. However, the business advantages of a training in Spanish are 
quite real. The firms with a small export trade in Spanish America can handle their corre- 
spondence with a stenographer who can read Spanish. The usual convention is that a company 
writes its own language. 

Spanish Literature 


We should not conclude this essay without undertaking a respectful comment upon the 
literary values of Spanish study. One who is literary and adept at languages will find some ex- 
citing experiences in the Spanish literatures. I certainly have no encyclopedic knowledge of 
this immense field of letters. The truly literary investigator will smile at my spinsterish caution 
in urging that Spanish is a very Latin language, that it is excessively a foreign language. One 
book I recommend to the Catholic adult student is Father Enrique Esprit Chaubel’s Spanish 
version of the Imitation of Christ. 

Of course you can learn Spanish. We note the facility of the grammar, the possibility of 
pronouncing correctly after a few minutes of study. There exists a vast vocabulary from the 
Latin that is common to the two languages. You can read Spanish now. Here is the Spanish of 
the preceding two sentences: Notamos la faciladad de la gramédtica,la posibilidad de pronunciar 
correctamente después de unos minutos de estudiar. Existe un vocabulario vasto del latin comin de 
las dos lenguas. 

It doesn’t look so difficult, does it? No, it is not very difficult. If you have a desire to learn 
Spanish, you can succeed. 








e Notes and News e 





BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC 
LANGUAGES, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO © 


A TEN-PAGE hectographed report is Number 2 of this Bulletin, dated August, 1942. It is rich in 
news items and shows interestingly the reaction of one of the major university German depart- 
ments to the times. 


TURKISH AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


In CooPeraTIoN with the American Council of Learned Societies Indiana University is offering 
from September to January a one-semester full-time course in Turkish. The course, taught by 
native Turkish teachers under the direction of an American linguist, will be repeated beginning 
in January. Fellowships for the course are offered by the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. Address J. M. Cowan of the Council, 1219-16 Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., or C. F. 
Voegelin, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


ALPHA MU GAMMA—FOURTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


AtpHa Mu Gamma, the collegiate foreign language honor society, held its fourth national con- 
vention in Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, California, on March 28-30 last. The 
newly elected officers are as follows: 


President: Eda Ramelli, Xi Chapter 
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Executive Secretary: Stella Lovering, Alpha Chapter 
Treasurer: Norbert Scheele, Alpha Chapter 
Corresponding Secretary: Alfred G. Sigerist, Xi Chapter 


DELTA PHI ALPHA 


THE NATIONAL honorary fraternity for German, Delta Phi Alpha, enjoyed a successful year 
despite adverse conditions, taking in more than three hundred new members in over forty 
chapters throughout the country. The Annual Bulletin will be out by the time this issue of the 
Journal appears. The National Secretary is E. H. Zeydel of the University of Cincinnati. 


HARVARD ACCELERATES ITS PROGRAM 
OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


THE DEGREE of Master of Arts in Teaching established at Harvard in 1936 has now been reor- 
ganized. Taking account of undergraduate studies in Education, the program now makes it 
fully possible for competent students from good colleges to attain the degree after one year of 
graduate study at Harvard. By a rearrangement of the material covered in fundamental courses 
in Education (Educational Psychology, Educational Measurement, Philosophy of Education, 
Secondary Education, and Principles of Teaching), this part of the program can be covered in 
twenty-four semester hours, or three-quarters of a full year of graduate work. The other quar- 
ter of the year will be devoted to advanced work in the subject to be taught. Students who 
have had good training in Education as undergraduates may devote more than a quarter of 
their graduate year to the study of their subject or a related field. 

Undergraduates in Harvard College and Radcliffe College may now enter an integrated 
five-year program leading to the Bachelor’s degree at the end of the fourth year and the A.M. 
in Teaching at the end of the fifth year. Decision to enter this program must be made at the 
close of the sophomore hear. Nine semester hours in Education will be taken in the junior and 
senior years; sixteen semester hours in Education in the graduate year. Fields of concentration 
(majors) have been recognized in The Teaching of the Classics, English, Fine Arts, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Foreign Languages, Music, the Natural Sciences, or the Social Sciences. 

These changes constitute a somewhat radical departure from the former Harvard pro- 
gram for the education of teachers. No change of principle or aim is involved, but the work 
has been brought together into a more coherent scheme and the degree has been made much 
more accessible. The program is still under the joint direction of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the Faculty of Education. President James Bryant Conant is Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Board under which the work is conducted. Professor Henry W. Holmes, formerly 
Dean of the Graduate School of Education and now Chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Relations, is Secretary of the Board. 








° Reviews ° 





Pic6n FEeBREs, GONzALO, El Sargento Felipe, edited with introduction, 
cuestionario, notes, and vocabulary by Guillermo Rivera. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.28. 

This is the twelfth title in Heath’s “Spanish American Series,” of which all but three 
are fiction; one contains short stories. The scenes of previous novels have been laid in Mexico, 
Colombia, Chile, Argentina, and Ecuador; this one adds Venezuela. The book is handsomely 
bound (sewed, not stapled, and will lie open where the reader desires), the type exhibits the 
highest degree of readability, and the soft, non-glare paper is noticeably pleasant to handle. 
Numerous line drawings add interest. 
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The text is edited for “an intermediate level in high schools and colleges.” Perhaps this 
“an? instead of “the” is the beginning of realistic thinking with reference to levels. Some 
colleges give three hours a week to recitations in the first year, some give five. Obviously, 
“the intermediate level” is a meaningless phrase except for individual institutions. 

The preface explains that the text has been abridged, “but no liberties have been taken 
or with the language of the author, and no important episodes have been omitted.” The pros- 
ty pective user is glad to know both these things, but many persons would also like to know how 
“4 the abridgment compares in length with the original. The actual number of pages in this edi- 

tion is about ninety-eight. The reviewer remembers reading it in a South American edition 
years ago that had one hundred eighty-seven pages, but some were taken up with illustrations, 
and the size of the pages may have been different. Anyway, pages are not a satisfactory meas- 
ure by which to compare the size of books. Perhaps some day it will become the custom to 
indicate the total number of running words contained in every literary text. 





- The introduction is very brief—two pages. The notes, one hundred seventy-two in num- 
it ber, together with the vocabulary, pretty well take care of difficult places in the text. Eighty 
of per cent of the notes consist of translations; not a single grammatical construction is men- 
saad tioned anywhere in the notes. Only three literary and historical notes were needed. The cues- 
me tionario is very full, six hundred thirty-seven questions being given to cover the ninety-eight 
n pages of text. 

é \ The preface does not say what classes of words are omitted from the vocabulary, nor give 
0 


the total number of words listed. The reviewer estimates that there are somewhat over three 








of thousand entries. That means that there are more than thirty new words to the page—every 
fe page of the text. How many of the three thousand words does an intermediate student know 
ed | who has spent only three days a week on Spanish in the first year? One can only guess, for the 
M. L editor gives no information concerning the frequency rating of the words in the book. Per- 
he ; haps some day it will become the habit for editors to give their colleagues complete informa- 
ad tion about the vocabulary and idiom content of their texts. Only then can a text be chosen 
=m for a given class with any degree of certainty as to its suitability. 
- q The vocabulary gives dialectal spellings and indicates colloquialisms and Venezuelanisms. 
| Idioms are very conveniently treated; for example, arrimar la brasa a la sardina is translated 
> under each of the three main words. Others are treated in the same way. Desemporcar is an 
rk unfamiliar word, not found in the usual dictionaries, and many users are going to wonder 
ch why it undergoes a radical change in the preterite (28, 27). The only meaning given for a 
” poco does not fit the use at 35, 19; atisbar means “look for” (68, 21) as well as “look, watch”; 
d- and pedrada (106, 9) surely means more than “blow from a stone”; “‘insinuation” is sug- 
ly gested. Under cérnea the student is referred to tener, where cérnea is not mentioned. If the 
- student should manage to get from that reference the idea that ‘‘the corneas of his eyes were 
black” (11, 20), he would still need help, for the cornea is an unpigmented, transparent 
” membrane, which does not give color to the eyes. 
= : The story itself will fail to appeal to many of our students. Its raw realism, with war, 
drunkenness, incendiarism, seduction, murder, and suicide, may sound interesting at first, 
but the lack of a happy ending is enough to condemn it in most young American eyes. Vocabu- 
- lary and notes render all needed help perhaps, but it is still doubtful that intermediate stu- 
' ( dents can use that help with sufficient ease to encourage an interest in Spanish literature. 
iy Editors and teachers are prone to forget the time when Spanish was difficult for them and are 
es inclined to aim too high. The intermediate level is a difficult one, and we do not help solve 
the problem involved by giving our students material that is too hard for them to read. Partial 
ee Comprehension is not a satisfactory standard at this stage—it too easily makes for a habit of 
0, superficiality. 
Tuomas A. Fitz GERALD 
“ University of South Carolina, 


Columbia, South Carolina 
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pu Mont, Francis M., An Outline of French Grammar. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. Paper. 1941. Price, $1.00. 


The College Outline Series covers a wide range of topics from accounting to zoology. Some 
of these outlines are exceedingly useful, containing precise summaries and successfully outlin- 
ing the high lights of the study covered. 

This new addition to the C. O. S. “is essentially a Review Grammar.” Like many another 
of its kind it is meant to serve as a textbook for second year college classes and for secondary 
school students who are preparing for College Entrance or Regents’ Examinations. Two hun- 
dred pages are devoted to twenty-two lessons, each in five parts: 1. Grammar Study; 2. Verb 
Review; 3. Vocabulary; 4. Idiomatic Expressions; 5. Exercises. 

The author has aimed at giving “a compact, coherent, and logical picture of each part of 
speech in itself and of its function in the sentence.” More advanced points of grammar, not 
found in the elementary texts, are introduced. Some twenty pages of the Appendix contain the 
regular and irregular verbs and an alphabetical list of idiomatic constructions. There are vo- 
cabularies and an index. 

It is a difficult task to prepare a good French review grammar. American textbook manu- 
facturers have turned out a copious crop, not always with complete success. The reviewer fails 
to find anything in this new product to make it stand out prominently. The inclusion of so 
many idiomatic constructions and opportunities for their use is a useful feature which is done 
unusually successfully. The abundant exercises in French and in English will give the student 
ample material for practicing the grammatical topics of the lessons. There is no doubt that a 
class can learn much by completing Professor du Mont’s new text. 

It is to be regretted that errors and omissions have crept in. To mention some: p. 34, 
valées; p. 46, quarte; p. 70, de la quelle; p. 71, qui is not indicated along with lequel to replace 
dont when the relative is dependent on a noun governed by a preposition; p. 79, que is not listed 
among the interrogative pronouns for things; p. 232, s’il vous plait. Furthermore, there are 
translations which may well prove confusing: e.g., p. 49, “anything better” is rendered ne... 
rien de mieux, whereas on p. 75 it is rien de micux or de meilleur; p. 75, “bountiful” is trans- 
lated plein de bonté, which is adequate in the.quoted example, Dieu est plein de bonté, but hardly 
acceptable in the more common American meaning of “plentiful.” 


GeorcE B. Watts 
Davidson College, 


Davidson, North Carolina 


NIKLAUuS, R., and Woop, J. Srnciatr, French Unseens. London: Duck- 
worth. Cloth. 1940. 


The compilers, “hoping . . . to supplement the existing Unseen Books, which do not .. . 
give sufficient place to passages of recent date,’”’ have prepared this text with the praiseworthy 
purpose of meeting “the requirements of students who want to increase their knowledge of 
modern French.” 

There are three degrees of difficulty indicated by asterisks: there are passages which are 
“easy”; there are those “suitable for students preparing for the Higher School Certificate, the 
Intermediate and similar examinations”; and those which should “prove useful to candidates 
for an Honours degree in French.” Let is be said that any student who has read through this 
book—with an abundant use of a dictionary—will have done plenty of good hard work and 
will have considerably increased his knowledge of modern French. 

There are 163 pages, closely printed, containing 105 passages which are divided roughly 
into three groupings: A. Narrative, Descriptive, and Literary; B. Philosophical, Critical, and 
Historical; C. Social, Political, and Economic. Most of the familiar modern French writers 
are represented, for example, Alain, Bordeaux, Carco, Dorgelés, Estaunié, Giono, etc., etc. 
There are many extracts from less well-known authors. 

Although the two English university teachers do not claim “to have covered every aspect 
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of French life and thought,” they have produced a book which will get the desired results and 
will give the student a wide knowledge of fairly contemporary French writing. For use in 
England it will prove admirable; it is not too flattering for American scholarship to have to ad- 
mit that many teachers will find it above the ability of our students. 
GrorcE B. Watts 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 


GUTHRIE, RAMON and DILLER, GEorGE E., French Literature and Thought 
Since the Revolution. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942. 
Cloth. Price, $2.90. 


Here is an extraordinarily rich, well-organized, unhackneyed, and exciting anthology. 
From the beginnings of Romanticism to Dada, Proust, and Surrealism, the authors have 
chosen, lavishly and with penetrating judgement, selections from every phase of French litera- 
ture. In addition to period-surveys and biographical sketches, most selections have been pro- 
vided with illuminating introductory passages, while the usual footnotes on allusions have been 
expanded with scholarly accuracy. Difficult words are also given in the notes; and in one case 
(L’A prés-midi d’un faune) a prose paraphrase in English helps render accessible a particularly 
obscure text. 

The outstanding merit of Messrs. Guthrie and Diller has unquestionably been to intro- 
duce into an anthology much fresh prose material relating to both the intellectual movements 
of the time and to the personalities and esthetic views of the authors represented. Examples 
of the first case would be: selections from Lammennais, Comte, Renan, Taine, etc., and of the 
second: passages from Stendhal’s Mémoires et pensées, Flaubert’s Correspondance, Baudelaire’s 
Journaux intimes, etc. Other new items include: passages from the preface to Mile de Maupin, 
from Zola’s Roman expérimental, from Maupassant’s preface to Pierre et Jean, a selection from 
A Rebours, poems of Jules Laforgue, passages from two cantos of Les Chants de Maldoror, 
poems of André Breton, and Gide’s Discours before the International Writers’ Congress in 
June, 1935. The entire modern movement, though not quite so extensively illustrated as in 
Michaud’s Vingtiéme siécle, is adequately covered and commented upon with intelligence and 
taste. 

The general divisions of the work, for each of which an introduction has been provided, are 
as follows: (1) Romanticism: beginnings; (2) Romanticism: rising tide; (3) Romanticism: hu- 
manitarian vision; (4) Literature during the scientific awakening: early prose realists; (5) Lit- 
erature during the scientific awakening: Parnassian poetry; (6) Literature during the scientific 
awakening: Naturalism; and (7) Symbolism and the modern movement. One originality is the 
division of the works of certain Romantics into two categories, namely (2) and (3). Some critics 
may find the apparent subordination of the modern movement to Symbolism an exaggeration 
of the influence of the latter, but the scheme leads the editors into no false claims or assertions, 
and serves to give coherence to the picture. Group (7) includes such early figures as Gérard de 
Nerval and Baudelaire, and such obviously non-symbolists as Anatole France and André Gide. 
The introductions to the various periods are written with a quite modern and stimulating con- 
a for social significances and insight into literature as cultural history and the history of 
ideas. 

The 16 pp. of illustrations on glossy paper constitute an unusual and welcome dividend. 
There are four groups of four pages staggered at intervals through the book, bearing reproduc- 
tions of paintings by Delacroix, Courbet, Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, Cézanne, Picasso, etc., as 
well as portraits of Hugo, Balzac, Stendhal, Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Rimbaud. Comments 
on the reproductions point out parallelisms of vision and feeling between painters and writers, 
and reinforce the authors’ unobtrusive running demonstration of the cultural genesis of art. 

As the authors point out, their volume is designed for use in three types of class: a general 
survey, a nineteenth century advanced course, and a course in the twentieth century and its 
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background. No single course could possibly encompass all its material. As a handbook for the 
advanced study of the nineteenth century it is absolutely unparalleled, and would seem des- 
tined to become next year’s best-seller in the field, and to remain a best-seller for some years 
to come. 

Despite careful proof-reading, a few errors have remained. I point them out in no spirit 
of criticism, but in the hope that the printers may eliminate them from future editions: p. 194, 
note, “rienforcements,” twice, for “reinforcements”; p. 452, “Brémond,”’ twice, for “Bre- 
mond”; p. 452, “Il pleut dans mon coeur,” for “Il pleure dans mon coeur”; pp. 572-574, notes 
inconsistently have “Ver Meer” and “Vermeer.” It is my impression too that “la faute idéale 
de roses,” on p. 523, should be translated not by “‘roses’ ideal fault,” but rather by “ideal ab- 
sence of roses,” because of the force of de as opposed to that of des. Some disproportion appears 
in the amount of introductory material alloted to Nerval: two full pages, while the brief 
selections from his works occupy a scant page. On p. 570, note, it would appear that Saint- 
Saéns is in fact more nearly the archetype of Vinteuil than any of the musicians named. 

Bruce A. MorrisSETTE 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


LANDRY, JOSEPH A., Oral French, Reading and Conversation (With Phonetic 
Transcriptions and Graded Vocabulary). New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1941. Price, $1.10. 


The primary purpose of this book, as stated in the preface, is to provide “oral practice as 
a basis for fluent and accurate silent reading”; the secondary purpose is to serve as a conversa- 
tion manual and, “used in conjunction with any first year grammar, to provide those richer 
linguistic opportunities . . . without which the study of any foreign language must of necesisty 
be superficial, unnatural, and lifeless.” This, coming from the stronghold of the silent reading 
school, is heartening. 

The contents of the book are as follows: I. A Phonetic Introduction, necessarily brief, 
but including a section on intonation; II. Preliminary Exercises, drill on the sounds in single 
words and in sentences; III. Connected Passages, Humorous Anecdotes, accompanied by ques- 
tionnaires, to be used for oral reading, silent speed tests, and for practice in asking and answer- 
ing questions; IV. Conversation: Simple French Dialogues on topical subjects; V. Poems for 
Memorization. All selections are accompanied by phonetic transcriptions. 

One must welcome any provision for graded oral practice with constant reference to 
phonetic principles. Both the oral and silent reading of students should be improved by the 
use of this text. There are however various criticisms of details to be made. 

In the discussion on page 5 of syllable division, the rules for syllable division in writing 
are given, and syllable division in pronunciation is relegated to footnotes or omitted. Moreover 
nothing is said about syllable division in the word group, i.e. the carrying over of a final 
pronounced consonant to the first syllable of a following word beginning with a vowel, il est 
being pronounced, not [il-e] but [i-le]. This principle, which was pointed out at least as early 
as 1902 by Nyrop, is stated by Grammont! as follows: “Toute consonne intervocalique, ou 
devenue intervocalique dans la phrase, appartient 4 la méme syllabe que la voyalle qui suit: 
Je| comp| te a| gil ren [n] honné| te homm(e). II résulte de 14 que la séparation des syllabes est 
absolument indépendante de la séparation grammaticale des mots.” This principle has been 
stressed recently by Varney* and Pernot.* Landry, however, like many other writers of first 
year texts, desiring probably to facilitate the reading of the phonetic transcription, prints the 


1M. Grammont, Traité pratique de prononciation francaise, Paris, 1920, p. 101. 

* Vidon-Varney, Jeanne, Pronunciation of French, Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, 1933. 

* Pernot, Nicolette, Exercises de prononciation francaise, The French School, Middlebury, 
Vt. 
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symbols in groups which correspond to the graphic word rather than to the actual pronuncia- 
tion of the phonetic word. He indicates many optional linkings as ¢u as_encore, but not the 
obligatory i1_a, quel_dge, notre_ami, which he transcribes [il a] [kel a:3] [notr ami]. On page 41, 
we find cing ans transcribed [s&k_4] but avec assurance, which represents absolutely the same 
phenomenon, is given as [avek asyrds]. It is the experience of this reviewer that the only way 
to obtain the correct syllabic pronunciation is to visualize it, as does Pernot, by the transcrip- 
tions [i-la], [ke-la:3], [nd-tra-mi]. One wonders also if Landry’s use of the apostrophe and 
hyphen is advisable in such transcriptions as [k’e’-s]=qu’est-ce. And in [k’e’-s], where is the 
stress intended to fall? It would appear to be in the middle of the syllable with the -s trailing 
after it. 

With the exception of circumflexed vowels, vowel length is not indicated. This is inten- 
tional. “Since the vowels in such words as rose and tombe will naturally be pronounced as long 
by every student, there is little reason for burdening the beginners with the intricate rules 
which govern these cases” (preface, p. vi). Granted that rules are not necessary, since tran- 
scription on the part of the student is not called for, still should not the length be indicated? 
Will students give adequate length to the stressed long vowels especially in poetry, where it 
is so evident? And what about the sensibilities of the teacher? This teacher received a shock 
in finding only circumflexed vowels indicated as long; mardtre Nature, for example is tran- 
scribed [mara:tra natyr]. She was reminded of the boy from the country school who when 
asked by the professor why he did not write any accents on his French exercise answered, 
“Oh, our teacher told us that they had those in French, but that we didn’t have to use them.” 
(This is a true story.) 

In the transcriptions of poetry, Landry always indicates the e muet as a full syllable, in- 
stead of the usual practice of omitting it in cases in which, although counted, it is omitted in 
actual recitation, or of indicating its optional pronunciation by parentheses or a small [9]. 

In the treatment of the vocabulary in Part III, “Humorous Anecdotes,” lip service is 
rendered the Vander Beke and other word counts, in that words found to be common to the 
first 1000 items in the various counts are considered “basic first year words” and words beyond 
this range (except recognizable cognates) are translated in footnotes. But these words in the 
footnotes are usually essential to the story and occur again in the questionnaires. They are 
therefore intended to be assimilated at this point, as in fact the author states (preface, p. vii), 
and so constitute a contradiction of the purpose of the word counts, which, if this reviewer 
understands their purpose correctly, are intended to make teaching more efficient by limiting, 
in the first stages of teaching, the vocabulary to be assimilated to that which will be of the 
greatest immediate value. The grammatical constructions found in the anecdotes are also too 
difficult to be used profitably “after the first few weeks of classroom work” (preface, p. viii). 
The third selection for example contains a case of the future, the fourth of the conditional and 
the seventh, of the passé simple. A further disadvantage of these or any anecdotes is that they 
offer little opportunity for repetition. On page 35, should not question four be Qu’est-ce qui le 
tourmente and eight be Qui protégera? 

Part IV, “Simple French Dialogues,” seems much more suited to the purpose of the text. 
In these the constructions are fairly simple, and there is considerable repetition. The vo- 
cabulary of conversation does not of course correlate highly with the vocabulary of reading, 
but what is lost here in furthering the “reading aim” is compensated for by increase in student 
interest. This section of the work might well be used before the anecdotes. 

In spite of these criticisms of some aspects of this text, there is much in it that is good, 
especially the attention paid to the suppression of the e muet in prose, the necessity of deter- 
mining stress groups and the importance of intonation. It is the first effort which this reviewer 
has seen “to provide the teacher and the student with material for guided and controlled oral 
practice,” and, as such, deserves commendation. 

Eunice R. GODDARD 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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ToussEUL, JEAN, L’Epine Blanche. Edited by Elizabeth Dana Wood- 
bridge, with introduction by Benjamin Mather Woodbridge. New York: 
American Book Company. Price, $1.40. 


French literature outside of France deserves to be better known, and it is high time that 
students should be made aware of the fact that Maeterlinck is not the only Belgian writer 
worth knowing. 

The setting of L’Epine Blanche is the home of an old doctor in a village of southeastern 
Belgium in the year 1750: “‘un pays dur, 4 |’échine de pierre et o0 passaient tous les malandrins 
de |’Europe. Il n’y avait pas un demi-siécle que Marlborough et ses maraudeurs, puis les 
Hollandais, laissaient des croix de bois sur son passage.” The tale unfolds rather slowly at first 
in that place where “la vie est un peu lente et les jours pareils,” but there is enough action and 
a picturesque central figure, Gervais Jacqueminet, half servant, half apothecary, a combination 
of Figaro, Jacques the Malcontent and St. Francis which only Belgium could have produced. 

The style has a quaint and rather appealing mixture of awkwardness and poetry: “Quoi 
qu’il en fat, elle (a girl of nineteen constantly referred to as /’adolescente) était libre d’accepter 
ou de refuser. On approuverait son acceptation ou son refus.” “(Ma mére m’avait défendu de 
fermer les volets lorsqu’ elle serait morte, pour ne pas priver de lumiére les géraniums qui 
fleurissaient 4 la fenétre.’’ 

The notes are usually clear and complete. A few, however, could have been advantageously 
developed: ‘Marlborough, famous English general, died in 1722”; ‘dormirait comme une mar- 
motte, slept like a top. The marmot is a small rodent’’; “Couperin, French composer and or- 
ganist; died in 1733. Our author calls him Couperin the Great.” 

The author would have done well to list all archaisms and provincialisms, and give their 
counterparts, for instance: aofteron; licencié és lois; ou lavait, la buél. 

The student with a poetical streak will find Jean Tousseul refreshing, and pass gladly 
from L’Oiseau Bleu to L’Epine Blanche. 

JEANNE ROSSELET 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Davis, GIFFORD and Dow, NEAL, French in Review. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Price, $1.20. 


For many years new devices in presenting French grammar have been notably scarce, 
and the publication of another French grammar has been no occasion for cheers from the 
profession. 

In this new review grammar, the authors bring down to more or less elementary students 
an advanced technique, which at this level must be considered an innovation. They cite 
bundreds of examples of grammatical uses from well known French authors. S’attendre a 
in the sense of “to expect” is thus illustrated by Theuriet rather than by Davis and Dow: 
Faites bien excuse, je n’attendais guére a l’honneur de vous voir, Theuriet, “La Saint-Nicolas.” 

This is an old and a scholarly approach. The student can see the idiom in natural sur- 
roundings. He can begin to get the “feel’’ of the idiom. Yet, to attain this, he should be able to 
check the passage for accuracy, context and style. If the student does not go so far, at least the 
teacher should be able to do this. Unfortunately, Professors Davis and Dow do not give page 
and edition reference with these citations, and I believe that thereby they have considerably 
lessened the value and the purpose of their citations. In many cases also there is no apparent 
advantage in citing the classics, for the idiom may be neither obscure nor uncommon: Jean 
s’en alla comme il était venu, La Fontaine, “Epitre d’un paresseux.” 

Definitely on the credit side is the brevity of the book, the division of each of the twelve 
chapters into three units, each with its own exercises. Thus a high school class can take one 
unit per day, making an adequate review grammar with thirty-six lessons. An advanced college 
class can run over the whole book in three weeks. The reading objective of the book is never 
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forgotten; this more than justifies unusual emphasis on verbs and idioms, and the slight treat- 
ment of formal grammar. For those who want a brief grammar, but who insist on sentences 
for composition, there are ample exercises in the back. 
This book is sound, and it will be useful. I still wish that page and edition were given for 
these very good references. 
WILFRED A, BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HaGBoLptT, Peter, Graded German Readers (The Heath-Chicago German 
Series). Books Four and Five—Alternate. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1942. Price, $0.32 each. 


The fourth and fifth volumes in Professor Hagboldt’s Alternate Series of Graded German 
Readers offer to the student interesting continuous narrative reading material. Book Four 
contains two short tales based respectively on Hebbel’s Eine Nacht im Jagerhaus and Hauff’s 
Die Geschichte von Kalif Storch. Book Five contains Alle fiinf! retold after the German of 
Helene Stokl. There are thirty-nine pages of text in each of the two books. 

Eine Nacht im Jégerhaus relates the experiences of two boys who lose their way while 
on a hike and spend an anxious night in the attic of the cabin of a forest ranger. Die Geschichte 
von Kalif Storch is the well-known tale of the adventures of Caliph Chasid and his Grand 
Vizier who assumed the shape of storks and then were unable to remember the magic word 
which would transform them back into their former selves. Alle fiinf! is the story of how five 
well-behaved orphan children endear themselves to the childless wife of a kind-hearted physi- 
cian who had promised the mother of the children on her deathbed that he would care for 
them. The editor has done a skillful job of simplifying the original texts to make them suitable 
for reading at an early stage of German instruction. The stories in these two volumes read 
easily and smoothly. 

With the publication of Book Five the first or elementary level of the Alternate Series is 
completed. The preface states that 145 new words and 17 idioms are added in Book Four, 
while Book Five adds 95 words and 17 idioms. The total vocabulary of the first five Alternate 
Readers is approximately 1055 words and 124 idioms. About 85 per cent of the 1018 starred 
words in the Wadepuhl-Morgan Minimum Standard German Vocabulary are included in the 
five books. 

In both these texts the editor adheres to the sound pedagogical principles of vocabulary 
building which characterize the earlier volumes in the Alternate Series as well as the Readers 
in the original series. Each new word or idiom is explained in a footnote on the page where it 
first occurs. The word or expression is then repeated several times shortly after its first occur- 
rence wherever it is possible to do so without making the text too unwieldy. Thus, through 
constant repetition, students who use these Readers should rapidly assimilate an adequate 
basic working vocabulary. 

A complete vocabulary follows the text in all the Readers in the Alternate Series. Idioms 
in order of occurrence, with numbers referring to the page where they first occur, are listed on 
the last page of each book. There are no exercises. While many friends of Professor Hagboldt’s 
system may regret the excision of exercises which give the student practice in using the new 
words and idioms which occur in each book, the substitution of a complete vocabulary, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, marks an improvement over the former series. An advantage from the 
point of view of the instructor is that a single volume may be adopted if he does not care to 
use all the volumes in the series. The reviewer, for instance, used with good student response 
Book Four to provide reading material for a brief period in the elementary course. 

Books Four and Five of the Alternate Series, like all the other pocket-sized Readers 
edited by Professor Hagboldt, are clearly printed, attractively bound and singularly free from 
typographical errors. The books can be heartily recommended and should find wide acceptance 
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by instructors who wish to use them either as part of the series or individually for easy reading 
material toward the end of the first year of high school or the first semester of college German 
courses. 
LAURENCE E. GEMEINHARDT 
Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut 
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